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WHY SHOULD WE STUDY THE LIFE OF CHRIST? 


In college, academy, and Sunday-school thousands of young 
people will in the coming year be studying the life of Jesus. Scholars 
and preachers in their studies, parents and children in the home, 
the young and the old, are turning afresh to the records of this life. 
Lessons will be written and printed and taught, sermons will be 
prepared and preached, all on this theme—the deeds and words of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Why do we, why should we, thus turn again 
and again to the brief record in the gospels of that brief life of the 
Galilean, whose message his countrymen refused, and whom the 
Roman government gave up to death at their demand? Does such 
study meet a real need? Does it accomplish results that justify it ? 

We do not hesitate for a moment to return an affirmative answer 
to these questions. 

From an educational point of view, this study is justified. We 
live in a land which is Christian, at least in the sense that we date 
our letters and documents from the birth of Christ, that our institu- 
tions bear the stamp of Christian ideas, and that Christianity is the 
religion of the great majority of those who have a religion. As 
members of this nation, as beneficiaries and trustees of the civilization 
which we have inherited, it is fitting that we should know something 
of the life of him from whom our religion and our civilization take 
their name, and in no small measure their distinctive character. 
No one is fitted to live with large intelligence in the present who has 
not some knowledge of the roots of present things in the past. A 
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broad knowledge of history, however desirable for every man, must 
doubtless remain the possession of the few. But there are some 
facts of the past which sustain so vital a relation to the present that 
even an elementary education ought to include some knowledge of 
them. Every American ought to know something of the past of 
his own country and its great men; and not less certainly ought 
every boy and girl in every Christian land to know the life of Jesus 
Christ, to whom, above all other sources, we owe those ideas which 
constitute today the best elements of our modern civilization. The 
gospels and epistles of the New Testament contain our oldest and 
fullest records of this life. It is eminently fitting, not only that our 
youth should listen to stories from these gospels, or homilies based 
on single sentences of Jesus’ teaching, but that they should make a 
systematic study of the life as a whole, so far as it can be learned 
from the record. 

But the life of Jesus has an even more vital significance for us 
than as a source historically of our religion and our civilization. It 
is, or may be, and ought to be, a powerful factor in our personal 
religious lives. For nowhere else in human history or literature are 
there disclosed so elevated and uplifting a conception of God, so 
high and inspiring an ideal of human life, as are given to us in the 
life and teachings of Jesus. The conception of the heavenly Father 
as Jesus held and taught it, the God of positive and perfect goodness, 
who can never approve sin or be indulgent toward evil, yet of infinite 
patience and fatherly forbearance toward the prodigal son, and of 
gracious forgiveness for the repentant—this conception marks the 
highest achievement of religious thought. No other thought of God 
has such power to turn the sinner from the error of his ways, to com- 
fort the sufferer, to hearten the discouraged, to incite the strong to 
the doing of great deeds, as this. 

Nor do we anywhere gain so noble an ideal of human life as that 
which Jesus gives us. He not only believed in God, but he believed 
that God believes in man. It was his deep conviction that for God, 
man—the individual man—is of inestimable value. Through all 
his teachings there runs this thought of man as valuable to God. 
Not a sparrow falls to the ground without your Father; but ye are 
of more value than many sparrows. The sabbath may be broken 
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for a sheep; but of how much more value is a man than a sheep! 
Believing in the value of man, Jesus had faith also in his possibilities. 
To be a son of God is the high privilege and duty of the man on 
whom the heavenly Father sets so high a value, and to be a son of 
God is to be in all moral qualities like God. Ye shall therefore be 
perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect. You shall not be self- 
centered and self-seeking, but, viewing men as God views them and 
yourself in the light of God’s ideal for you, you shall not make your- 
self the center of the world, and the world your servants, but shall 
seek and find your own highest good in serving that world of men, 
valuable in God’s eyes, of which you are one unit, but only one. 
Thus Jesus’ ideal of the individual man is at the same time an ideal 
of human society. When society accepts Jesus’ estimate of the 
individual, and the individual estimates himself and his fellow-men 
as Jesus viewed them, society’s problems will be solved. 

But what gives power to Jesus’ ideal is not only its exposition in 
his teaching—though we could ill afford to part with that—but most 
of all its actualization in his life. In the face of rejection of his 
teaching and of himself by his nation, in the face of suffering and 
death, Jesus held fast to his faith in God as the heavenly Father, and 
lived his life according to that ideal of the unselfish life which he had 
believed in his youth and set forth in his teaching. He who taught 
men to be servants of one another, and to deny themselves for the 
sake of men, even to the extent of laying down their lives, in life and 
in death gave his own life to be a ransom for many. The grain of 
wheat that fell into the ground and died brought forth much fruit, 
and is bearing today the noblest fruit of human life. The precious 
treasure of that life the world can never afford to lose. 

These things which Jesus did for us, and which are enshrined for 
us in his life, the world needs today. Never did it need them more. 
We live in a day when science, exploring the heavens above and the 
depths beneath, searching out the infinite with its telescope and the 
infinitesimal with its microscope, returns with its message of force 
and law, but to our questions concerning God answers: The prob- 
lem of origins is beyond our scope. It is a day when the voices of the 
poet and the prophet are not silenced indeed, but often almost forgotten 
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of science. In such a day the calm, undoubting word of Jesus, who 
from the depths of his lifelong and intimate fellowship with God 
came forth to tell men of the Heavenly Father, brings to us a message 
that we need more than we need our daily bread. 

And we have warrant for accepting this message; not, indeed, in a 
mathematical demonstration, not mainly in philosophic arguments 
that support it, or external credentials, but in the clear vision of 
him who gave it to us, in its power to dignify and ennoble life, in the 
indispensable necessity of it if life is to be saved from sordid material- 
ism and despairing pessimism. Science is not the whole of life, 
demonstration not the only ground of truth. Insight also has its 
rights, and experience its warrants. ‘Though to science the message 
of prophetic insight be but a hypothesis, unproved because untested 
by crucible or micrometer, yet he to whom man is more than a scien- 
tific animal will “will to believe” those messages of hope and faith 
which the prophet brings back from his mountain-top experience, 
and which, tested in the valley of everyday joy and toil and suffering, 
lift humanity up from its sordidness, inspire men to live as sons of 
God, give power and dignity to human life. 

When did we ever have greater need of the ethical ideals of Jesus ? 
Our prosperity has been a snare to us and threatens to overwhelm 
us. It is not, indeed, an hour for despair. Virtue is not dead. 
Honesty is not perished from the earth. That we are tempted to 
think so is a testimony, not only to the extent and baseness of the 
wrong-doing that is condemned, but at the same time to the elevation 
of ideals. Yet not the most optimistic can deny that there is appall- 
ing need of higher ideals, alike of domestic and social, of commercial 
and political, life. Many forces must co-operate, and are co-operating, 
to bring about the needed uplifting of moral life. But among them 
all none will be more effective than the renewed study of the moral 
teachings of Jesus. Men tell us that his ideals are impracticable. 
But it is these ideals that are slowly lifting the world up from selfish 
greed and cruel warfare to humane co-operation. To present these 
ideals to the youth of our land, to set them forth in their reasonable- 
ness and their exaltation, neither toning them down to the level of 
present practice, nor with crude literalism converting them from 
lofty principles into a legalism that denies their real spirit—this is 
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one of the most effective means that can be employed for raising the 
standard of moral conduct in the world. 

These, fellow-teachers, are some of the reasons which make it 
worth while to study and teach the life of Jesus, some of the things 
that may be accomplished by such teaching. Other things there 
are also; but these, we believe, demand emphasis today. Because 
these results are possible, there is set before you a great opportunity. 
You will have occasion to study history and geography, chronology 
and topography, order and place of events. You cannot know 
these things too well. But these are but framework—the tree you 
climb that from it you may gain a better view of Jesus. Your real 
aim must be to bring him to your homes, into your lives and the 
lives of your pupils. By the work of this coming year you may win 
your pupils to a faith in God which shall be an anchor to the soul 
in all the years of life; you may imbue them with an enthusiasm for 
Jesus as their leader and guide, which shall save them from sordid- 
ness and sin; you may so help them to see and to accept the ethical 
ideals of Jesus that the life of the next generation may be more pure, 
more honest, more generous, than the present. On the character of 
that work will depend in no small measure what sort of men and 
women your pupils become; whether they choose the highest ideals 
of life or lower ones, whether they become sons of God and heirs 
of eternal life, or only children of this world; whether the life of the 
next generation shall mark a moral advance on that of the present, 
or a decadence. You are working for your own generation by the 
will of God, and the generation coming; for time and for eternity. 
Can any work be more worthy than this of your most earnest and 
devoted effort ? 
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THE LAND OF JESUS 


REV. ALLAN HOBEN, PH.D. 
Detroit, Mich. 


There is no intrinsic holiness in the Holy Land, or soul-saving 
merit in the study of it. But a knowledge of its physical character- 
istics and political status is of great help to every teacher of the 
Bible, and the ability, with lively but restrained imagination, to 
impart such knowledge to one’s pupils would go far toward lifting 
from the study of the life of Jesus that haze of remoteness and unre- 
ality which for so many of our pupils still lies over it. 

Since Palestine is smaller than Vermont or New Hampshire, the 
Sunday-school pupil will easily realize that it has played a réle in the 
world’s history and possesses a significance for humanity quite out 
of proportion to its size. Small, indeed, but central and strategic; 
for over it, as over a highway, Asia and Africa transported their 
products and led their commanding armies. “There is probably 
no older road in all the world than that which is still used by cara- 
vans from the Euphrates to the Nile through Damascus, Galilee, 
Esdraelon, the maritime plain, and Gaza.” This thoroughfare, and 
others hardly less important, could be seen from the hills about 
Christ’s native town, so that geographically he was not isolated from 
the currents of contemporary life. 

The physical features of this land,* which the world will always 
associate with Jesus, lie in five parallels: the coast, the maritime plain, 
the central range, the Jordan valley, and the eastern range. The 
most effective and interesting way of giving to children a real knowl- 
edge of this land is to supply the class with some sand, clay, and 
bits of stone, and to let them make their own relief map of the 
land. They will thus fix its features permanently in mind. 

As we begin to build the sandy coast south from Carmel we must 

1 See the map opposite p. 416. For wall maps of Palestine suitable for class use, 
see p. 478, and the Biblical World, Vol. XIII, p. 413; for hand maps, ibéd., Vol. 
XXVI, pp. 273, 274- 
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refuse to welcome ships in any natural harbor save that for small 
craft in the projecting reef at Joppa; and as for artificial harbors, 
even that glorious one which Herod built at Czsarea,? the sea 
vents its spite on them as if to reciprocate the inhospitality of the 
land and to suffer no compromise or peaceable agreement. ‘Mind 
your own affairs,” says the sea to all this section of Palestine; “I 


GENERAL VIEW OF NAZARETH 


am not your opportunity, as of Britain, but your boundary.” North 
of Carmel it is somewhat better, and the shallow Bay of Acre has a 
natural harbor at Haifa, and one half choked with sand at Accho. 
In contrast to all this, we have Tyre farther north, with its Egyptian 
harbor and Sidonian port; and, beyond that, Sidon, affording an 
equally good double roadstead. From this, even a child can under- 
stand why Phcenicia was a prime maritime power, and why the 
Hebrews did not take to the sea. 

We then build the maritime plain. From Phcenicia the plain, 


2 Josephus, Antiquities, XV, ix, 6. 
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attenuated to some two hundred yards of beach and bowlders, creeps 
around Carmel and, widening, stretches away south. At first there 
are marshes and sand-dunes, and then, beyond the Crocodile River, 
the beautiful plain of Sharon, with a maximum width of twelve miles 
and a length (including the apex north of the Crocodile River) of 
about sixty miles. South of the Nahr Rubin the plain sweeps on 
for forty miles, and with a more generous width. This is Philistia. 

Returning to Carmel, which is only 500 feet high at the coast, we 
may regard it as a sort of index finger of the great central range, the 
third main feature of the land. Tracing this narrow, arched finger 
back some nine and a half miles, we reach the knuckle (1,742 feet). 
and then it flattens down in a softer and broader formation, failing 
to connect with the central range in such a way as to cut off the 
maritime plain from the plain of Esdraelon, of which Carmel is the 
precipitous western border. 

Perhaps the most logical place at which to begin the central range 
is in the southwest, and here we will build, on the eastern border of 
the maritime plain, an amphitheater of foothiiis looking toward the 
sea, and cut off from the steeper ascent into the Judean hills by a © 
series of valleys. This foothill country is called the Shephelah. 
East of this the central range must be made more steep, and toward 
the south it falls away into the barren, semi-mountainous region 
known as the Negeb. But the main feature is the Judean hill- 
country, 2,500 feet above the sea, and forming the secure location 
for Jerusalem. To the southeast is the wilderness of Judea—a 
rocky, dreary waste reaching to the Dead Sea. Northward from 
Judea the range soon becomes more broken, and the towns have not 
the natural protection afforded Judea and its capital. The descent 
from the broken hills of Ephraim, with their Mount Gerizim, Mount 
Ebal, and Gilboa, is more simple and open than is the case in Judea; 
and then toward the north our central range is intercepted to form 
the wonderful plain of Esdraelon running in from the Jordan valley. 
This great triangle, erected on a southern base of twenty miles, with 
sides fifteen miles long, pushes its northeastern apex against Mount 
Tabor, whose height of 1,843 feet tells us that the central range has 
found and reasserted itself. Beyond this the range, swinging away 
through upper Galilee, culminates at the northern limit of the land 
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in Lebanon, whose peaks are crowned with snow during seven 
months of the year, and-«wk@se river-sources cause Galilee to sur- 
pass her southern neighbors in fertility. 

East from Lebanon and beyond the Leontes is a stream coming 
down from the Anti-Lebanons, and this stream leads us to the fourth 
main feature of the country, the Jordan valley. Generous tribu- 
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BOATS ON THE SEA OF GALILEE 

taries from the base of snow-crowned Hermon, especially at Tell-el- 
Kadi and Banias, augment this inferior stream, which, after some 
show of impetuosity, sulks its way through a sedgy and impassable 
river bottom into Lake Huleh. This is a bit of water three by four 
miles in area, and lying at an elevation of only seven feet above sea- 
level. But the Jordan soon throws off any inclination to loiter here. 
It rushes southward, making a descent of seventy feet a mile for ten 
miles, and pushes itself with such vigor into the Sea of Galilee that 
that well-known lake of six by thirteen miles is at a loss whether to 
claim the river ot to allow it to pass clean through, so hasty and 
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unsociable is its career. But, having now reached a depth of 680 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean, the river proceeds some- 
what more deliberately to the Dead Sea, sixty-five miles south. 
Through all this distance, except opposite the plain of Esdraelon, it 
is hemmed in by mountain ranges on either side. The valley of the 
lower Jordan through which the river winds has a torrid climate 
from early spring to late autumn, and varies in width from three to 
seven miles. The river itself is from thirty to eighty yards wide, and 
when not in flood has an occasional depth of four to five feet; but, 
owing to the great number of channels which so frequently divide it, 
there is not water enough to float a small boat one hundred yards at 
atime. There are some falls and rapids and some tributaries which 
in the rainy season are very turbulent, as is the river itself, and wash 
down stones and trees. But altogether it is a muddy and unattrac- 
tive stream, and so numerous are its twists and turns that it converts 
the distance of sixty-five miles as the crow flies into two hundred 
miles of desultory meandering. At length, after passing through the 
Arabah or desert? north of the Dead Sea, it deposits its silt in the 
bitterest of all waters, and, in the equatorial heat of this wonderful 
fissure of the earth’s crust, passes off into the air in the six and a 
half million tons of water which daily ascend in vapor from this sterile 
and silent sea. So great is the evaporation, and so long has it con- 
tinued that the water of the Dead Sea holds in solution five times 
the quantity of solids that is found in. ordinary sea-water. The 
surface of the Dead Sea is 1,292 feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean, which is only fifty miles distant, and the bottom of the sea 
at the northeastern corner is almost as far below its surface. The 
southern end of the sea is shallow. Its length is about forty-six 
miles; its average width, about ten. 

The fifth main feature of the land, the eastern plateau, consists of 
a 2,000-foot wall above the Jordan valley and, back of this escarp- 
ment, high plains stretching off into the Arabian desert. This wall 
is broken by the Arnon, emptying into the Dead Sea, the Jabbok, 
midway between this and the Sea of Galilee, and the Yarmuk, a 
few miles south of the Sea of Galilee. From south to north we have: 
Moab, Ammon, Gilead, the Decapolis, and Gaulonitis. 

3 Mark 1:4, 5. : 
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Even by this very imperfect survey of the land we are impressed, 
not only with the natural security of Judea, but with the fact that, 
corresponding to the physical geography, there must be a great 
variety in the climate and flora of Palestine. 

In Palestine there is every climate between the subtropical of one end of the 
Jordan valley and the sub-Alpine above the other end. There are palms in 
Jericho and pine forests in Lebanon. In the Ghér, in summer, you are under 
a temperature of more than 100° Fahrenheit, and yet you see glistening the snow- 
fields of Hermon. All the intermediate steps between these extremes the eye 
can see at one sweep from Carmel—the sands and palms of the coast; the wheat- 
fields of Esdraelon; the oaks and sycamores of Galilee; the pines, the peaks, 
the snows of Anti-Lebanon. How closely these differences lie to each other! 
Take a section of the country across Judea. With its palms and shadoofs the 
Philistine plain might be a part of the-Egyptian delta; but on the hills of the Shep- 
helah which overlook it we are in the scenery of southern Europe. The Judean 
moors which overlook them are like the barer uplands of central Germany. The 
shepherds wear sheepskin cloaks and live under stone roofs, for sometimes the 
snow lies deep. A few miles farther east, and we are down on the desert among 
the Bedouin, with their tents of hair and their cotton clothing; a few miles farther 
still, and we drop to torrid heat in the Jordan valley; a few miles beyond that, 
and we rise to the plateau of the Belk&é, where the Arabs say “the cold is always 
at home.” Yet from Philistia to the Belk& is scarcely seventy miles.* 


When Jesus was born, all this land was under the rule of Herod, 
called the Great. Upon his death (4 B. C.), Idumea, Judea, and 
Samaria came, with the approval of the Romans and subject really 
to Roman control, under the government of Archelaus, the cruel son 
of Herod.’ But, after ruling only ten years, Archelaus was, on com- 
plaint of his subjects, banished (6 A. D.) by Augustus, and the ter- 
ritory became a Roman province called Judea. Its governors, 
called procurators, although subject to the legate of Syria in excep- 
tional cases, exercised judicial, fiscal, and military supremacy. In 
dealing with the Jews the procurators adhered as closely as possible 
to Jewish law, but the matter of capital punishment rested with the 
procurator, and only Roman citizens had the right of appeal from 
him to the emperor. 

Of the Judean procurators who followed Archelaus, Pontius 
Pilate (26-36) is the best-known. According to Josephus he was 
indiscreet and somewhat cruel, while according to Philo he was very 


4 Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 5 Cf. Matt. 2:22. 
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obnoxious and merciless. His retention in office for ten years, 
however, suggests that he must have been satisfactory to Tiberius. 
Finally, owing to his excessive cruelty to the Samaritans, the people 
petitioned his superior, Vitellius, governor of Syria, and had him 
removed. 

The two other main political divisions to be considered are: the 
tetrarchy of Galilee and Perea, ruled by Herod Antipas (4 B. C. to 
39 A. D.), and that of Gaulonitis, Iturea, and some contiguous ter- 
ritory, ruled by Herod Philip (4 B..C. to 34 A. D.). These rulers, 
also the sons of Herod the Great and receiving their appointments 
as did Archelaus, were somewhat superior to him in the discharge of 
their office. Antipas, whose prosperous and fertile tetrarchy lay 
half on either side of the Jordan, was much like his father in shrewd- 
ness and in his general attitude toward the Jews, but he was built on 
a smaller model. His illegal marriage with Herodias was virtually 
his undoing. For, in setting aside his former wife, the daughter of 
Aretas, king of Arabia, he caused offense in that quarter, which, 
together with some boundary dispute, culminated in a disastrous 
war. Moreover, when, after the death of Philip in 34, Caligula 
granted to Agrippa I the title of king of Iturea, etc., this Herodias, 
ambitious that her husband should have as good a title as her brother, 
persuaded him to ask Caligula for the title of king. Thereupon 
Agrippa, who had ingratiated himself with the emperor, accused 
Antipas of being a rebel, and had him banished. Be it said to the 
credit of Herodias, however, that she followed him into exile. Antipas 
emulated his father in constructing many public works. Perhaps the 
most notable was the building of a new and beautiful capital city for 
Galilee, which he located on the western border of the lake, and 
named Tiberias in honor of the emperor. 

Herod Philip, who was more virtuous and enjoyed greater peace 
than his brothers, ruled well the rugged country to the northeast. 
He rebuilt Panias and named it Cesarea Philippi, and Bethsaida 
which he called Julias in honor of the daughter of. Octavius. He 
gave himself earnestly to the welfare of his tetrarchy, and died 
honored by all. 

Independent of these tetrarchies, although situated within them, 
was the Decapolis, or federation of the ten cities. Scythopolis, on 
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the west of the Jordan, was the capital of the group which lay scat- 
tered between Damascus and the Yarmuk. Each city had control 
of a certain amount of contiguous territory, was a center of Greek 
rather than of Jewish influence, and maintained its standing in the 
league for purposes of defense and commercial advantage. Among 
other cities, Gadara and Damascus had a place in this federation. 
Such are some of the facts as to the political management of the 
country in the time of Jesus. Of that which is of even more impor- 
tance than physical features and political conditions, the inhabitants 
of the land, and the interplay of sentiment and thought embodied 
in the relations of various contending parties, there is space for a 
word or two. Though the population of the land was predomi- 
nantly Jewish—save, indeed, for the Samaritans, with whom, though 
they dwelt in the northern part of the province of Judea, the Jews 
had no dealings—yet Greeks also were numerous in Palestine, and 
had their own culture, which became increasingly influential in all 
the larger towns. Narrow, therefore, though the land, the currents 
of life that flowed through it were many and conflicting. Jew and 
Samaritan, Greek and Roman, dwelt within the narrow limits of 
the little state. Within the Jewish nation itself Hebraist and Hellen- 
ist, Pharisee and Sadducee and Essene, Zealot and Herodian, touched 
elbows in the streets of Jerusalem, and passed one another on the 
highways of the land. The combustibles for the fatal explosion of 
the year 70 were lying loose in the pathway of Christ’s public min- 
istry. No'wonder he sought to avoid creating a noise in this land of 
incessant and headlong clamor. He was too much of a Jew to 
satisfy the growing Hellenism, but not enough to please the dominant 
Pharisaism. Indeed, he was infinitely too great a soul to be measured 
by the thumb-rule of their little system, or to be accounted for by the 
sum-total of those forces which through land and climate and people 
determined the earthly setting of his immeasurable life. 
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JOHN THE BAPTIST: THE MAN AND HIS MESSAGE 


REV. J. W. BAILEY, PH.D. 
Fairbury, Ill. 


In addition to the fact that the ministry of John the Baptist is 
given a place of prominence in all our four gospels, it is the express 
testimony of Mark that the gospel story of Jesus Christ had its 
beginning in the work of the Baptist.‘ This opinion was general in 
the apostolic age,? and is probably to be traced to the explicit teach- 
ing of Jesus himself. The plain corollary of this is that an under- 
standing of John is indispensable to a true appreciation of the work 
of Jesus. 

At the time of John’s advent the religious atmosphere of Israel 
was surcharged with fervent desire and hope. The nation was 
restless and daily prayed for the Messiah, so long promised and so 
long delayed. During the century and a half following the Macca- 
bean struggle the longing of the nation to hear again a prophet’s 
voice*+ with the word of the Lord had met some response. These 
messages are preserved for us in the books of Daniel and of Enoch, 
the Psalms of the Pharisees, the Assumption of Moses, and various 
other fragments and less important writings. Our third gospel pre- 
serves fragments from a group of pious folk who, at the time of the 
birth of Jesus, lived about the temple and were commonly accredited 
with the prophetic gift.s But with these the heart of the nation was 
not satisfied. The expectation of neither prophet nor people had 
been realized. Chafing under Roman oppression and eager for 

t Mark 1:1. 2 Acts 1:22; 10:37; 13:24; 19:4. 

3 Matt. 11:10, 133 Luke 7:27; 16:16. 

41 Macc. 4:46; 14:41. The Old Testament furnishes evidence that prophecy 
had in its last days degenerated and fallen into discredit (Zech. 13:2-6; Lam. 2:14; 
4:13). Strangely enough, one of the last of the prophets regards the presence of the 
prophet as incompatible with the ideal messianic time (Zech. 13:2; cf. 13:4). This 
period was followed by a dreary time in which, perhaps partly in consequence of the 
disfavor in which it was held, there was such a dearth of prophetic activity that 
prophecy was commonly believed to be extinct (Ps. 74:9; 1 Macc. 9:27; cf. Lam. 2:9). 

5 Luke 1:67; 2:25, 36; cf. 2:38. 
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deliverance, the nation searched its sacred writings® to learn what 
Jehovah had really promised for his people. The answer it received 
was not altogether clear. Apparently there was found reason to 
expect, not only the Messiah, but also Elijah? and the prophet 
promised by Moses.* If Jehovah would not send his Messiah, he 
would surely send some one to the nation to reveal to it his purpose 
and relieve its tension of uncertainty and eagerness. 

Into such a nation and at such a time John -was born. By 
parentage he was a “‘Hebrew of Hebrews,” of the stock of Aaron,? 
the proud and exclusive, aristocratic priestly line. From the very 
first he was intimately connected with the religious life of the nation, 
and came to know both its faults and virtues, its fears and its hopes. 
Perhaps it was his intimate and growing knowledge of the officialism 
of the priests and the formalism of the Pharisees that drove him into 
the desert.*° Whatever may have been his motive, he left his city 
home in the Judean hills™* and received discipline for his prophetic 
activity for the most part in solitude. By study and reflection and 
observation he was preparing for his task. It is extremely improb- 
able that during this time he had any relations with the Essenes or 
was influenced by them. The gospel portraiture of John and Jose- 
phus’ description of the Essenes,*? although not unlike in some points, 
exhibit differences of a radical and decisive character. The con- 
viction of duty sent John to the deserts, and the divine spirit of 
truth was his teacher while there. At this fountain he found not only 
his own life, but also divine inspiration for his special work. In 
obedience to this divine leading, one day, when about thirty years of 
age,’ John left his solitude to enter upon his work before the nation. 
Clothed in the rough garb of the prophet,'¢ a man of rigorous and 
austere life,*S bound by the vow of the Nazirite,*® he came “in the 

6 See, e. g., 4 Ezra 12:11, 12 ff.; cf. John 5:39, and next note. 

7 Mal. 3:1; 4:5, 6; Mark g:11; Matt. 11:14; 17:10; John 1:21; cf. Luke 1:17. 

8 Deut. 18:15, 18; John 1:21, 25; 6:14, 30, 31; 7:40; cf. Matt. 11:3; 21:11. 
The early church found this promise fulfilled in Jesus. Acts 3:22; 7:37; cf. John 
1:45. 

‘ Luke 1:5, 6; cf. 1 Chron. 24:1, 10. 10 Luke 1:80. tt Luke 1:39. 

12 Wars, II, 8, 2-13; Antiquities, XVIII, 1, 5. 13 Cf. Luke 1:36 and 3:23. 

14 Mark 1:6; Matt. 3:4; Zech. 13:4; 2 Kings 1:8. 15 Matt. 11:8; Luke 7:25. 

16 Numb. 6:2-4; Matt. 11:18; Luke 7:33; Luke 1:15; cf. Mark 1:6; Matt. 3:4. 
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spirit and power of Elijah”*? to bring the message of righteousness 
and repentance to the nation. To the divinely prepared people had 
come the divinely appointed and prepared messenger. We may 
best consider the work of this messenger in three phases: first, the 
proclamation of the coming of the kingdom, and the demand for 
repentance; secondly, the announcement of a Coming One; thirdly, | 
the identification of this Coming One. 

1. That which brought John to proclaim his message to the 
people at this particular time was the conviction, divinely begotten, 
that the long-looked-for kingdom of Jehovah was imminent.*® This 
conviction he heralded to the nation which, on the gui vive, welcomed 
it, as an answer to smothered groans and prayers. Although John 
did no sign’® in attestation of his authority, the intensity of his con- 
viction and his prophetic bearing aroused the people to a high pitch 
of interest and excitement. As the multitudes came flocking from 
city and country throughout the district where John was preaching, 
they found that with his annunciation of the coming kingdom he 
combined also the demand for repentance, as a preparation for 
participation in its blessings. The Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
perhaps many of the common people as well, met this demand, as 
they were wont to do,?° with an insistence upon their prerogative to 
share in the blessings of the kingdom because of their Abrahamic 
descent. John declared, therein anticipating Jesus and Paul, that 
the question of ancestry was a wholly irrelevant one. If God 
chose, he could create children of Abraham even out of the stones 
lying about their feet. He reiterated his demand for repentance and 
reinforced it by reference to the imminency of the peril to which the 
impenitent were exposed. As John moved about from place to 
place,?* he came into contact with many different classes of people. 
He was not content with a general demand upon these for repentance, 
but indicated to each of the various classes the particular application 
of the demand to its own case. “Each class should forsake its 
besetting sin, and all should do their duty by their neighbor.” Many 

17 Luke 1:17; Matt. 11:14. 18 Cf. Luke 2:26, 38. 19 John 10:41. 


20 John 8:33, 53; Jas. 2:21; Gal., chap. 3; 4 Ezra 6:56-58; Josephus, Antiquities, 
III, 5, 3; Wars, V, 9, 4- 


21 John 1:28; 3123» 26; 10:40. 
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of the common people accepted John’s demands,?? and some of the 
tulers, but many of them turned away?’ from him in disgust. It 
was in prosecution of this work as preacher of repentance and right- 
eousness that John came into contact with Herod. Where he met 
Herod, and under what circumstances, it is quite impossible to say. 
We only know that in the presence of royalty he was the same fear- 
less prophet, and regardless of consequences rebuked the ruler for 
his sin. Herod was stung by the public censure of conduct which 
his own conscience condemned, and, for this cause, as well as for 
fear of the political effect which such a bold attack upon his majesty 
might have if unchallenged,*4 cast John into prison. Here he 
languished until released by death. In addition to his public work, 
John appears also to have given some attention to the more private 
instruction of those who became his disciples.?5 

The work of John as a preacher was sealed by the rite of baptism. 
Appropriating a ceremony which was already known to the Jews, 
he immersed in water those who gave satisfactory evidence of repent- 
ance. With John the ceremony acquired new significance. This 
fact is obviously the occasion of the question as to his right to use 
it,2° and it was from his peculiar use of it that he gained his dis- 
tinctive title, ‘the Baptist,’”?7—a title so distinctive that even Jose- 
phus explicitly distinguishes him by it.?® 

2. But there was another main element in the message of John. 
He had only well begun his clarion call to the people when “all men 
began to reason in their hearts concerning him whether haply he was 
the Christ” or one who should precede the Christ.2® In reply to 
questioning, John declared that he was only a voice in the wilder- 
ness.3° His personal identification was of no moment, for he had no 
significance, except as he prepared the way for one who should come 
after him. He was not even worthy to be the slave of this Coming 
One,3* of whose work his own was but a symbol and a shadow. 


22 Luke 7:29. 23 Luke 7:30; Matt. 21:25; John 7:48; 12:42. 
24 Josephus, Antiquities, XVIII, 5, 2. 
25 Luke 11:1; cf. Mark 2:18. 26 John 1:25; cf. Zech. 13:1. 


27 Mark 6:14, 24; Matt. 3:1; Mark 8:28; Luke 7:20. 
28 Josephus, Antiquities, XVIII, 5, 2. 

29 Luke 3:15; John 1:20. 30 John 1:23. 
3t Mark 1:7; Matt. 3:11; Luke 3:16; John 1:27. 
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Whether by this Coming One John had specifically in mind the 
Messiah he does not say, although, in the light of succeeding events, 
his words have ever since been so interpreted. According to the 
record given in the fourth gospel, it is his explicit testimony that 
when he began preaching he had absolutely no knowledge of whom 
the Coming One was to be.3?__ In the light of this statement of John 
himself, the fact that Israel was expecting more than one to come, 
the fact that John’s most specific characterization of the one whom 
he expects, even when questioned by the people, is the Coming One, 
and, above all, the fact that the people are in doubt whether he or 
someone to follow is the Christ,34+ it is exceedingly questionable 
whether, at this time, John made specific prediction of the coming 
of the Messiah.35 

What was to be the character of the Coming One whom John 
announced? The testimony of the synoptic gospels on this point is 
uniform and clear. John had astounded and alienated the nation by 
his declaration that the advent of the kingdom was not to bring them 
blessing and glory, but judgment—a judgment to be avoided only 
by true penitence. He further declared that the Coming One was to 
execute this judgment. John’s baptism of repentance was only a 
symbol of that deeper work of purification and discrimination to be 
wrought by the Mightier than he. Those who met this test should 
have entrance into the kingdom of blessing, but those who failed 
should meet at his hands a punishment swift, unrelenting and 
terrible. The ax already lay at the root of the tree, the fan was 
already in the hand of the Mighty One, the terrifying judgment was 
imminent. The conception reflected in the fourth gospel differs 
from this. When John pointed out to his followers one whom he 
identified as the Coming One he had announced, he called him the 
Lamb of God which bears (takes away) the sin of the world. The 
context contains not even a suggestion of judgment. The concep- 
tion is akin to, and perhaps is derived from, Isaiah, chap. 53. There 
is here no judge stern and unrelenting, but a gentle sufferer who in 

32 John 1:31, 33. 33 Luke 3:15; John 1:23, 27; John 3:28. 

34 Cf., in addition to the references in the preceding note, Luke 1:76. 


35 John 3:28 is speken after John has identified Jesus as the Coming One and 
Jesus has begun his work. 
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meekness and silence bears the sin of others. How are we to 
account for the difference in representation? It should not escape 
our notice that the conception reflected in the synoptic gospels is that 
which John entertained at the beginning of his labors, before he had 
come into contact with Jesus. It is the conception which he would 
naturally hold to on the basis of his knowledge of the general Old 
Testament expectation and the ordinary messianic hope of his time. 
The conception which is reflected in the fourth gospel is that which 
he possesses after he has come into contact with Jesus in the experi- 
ence at his baptism. It is also probable that Jesus had undergone 
his great temptation, had settled the lines of his ministry, and had 
perceived and spoken to John of the struggle and its final issue for 
himself. It may also be true that the writer of the fourth gospel 
uses specific terms which for himself and readers had displaced the 
earlier terms of common usage, and into which there had, in the light 
of the history from John to the evangelist, come a content which the 
terms actually used by John did not and could not contain.3® John 
spoke only in the twilight, the evangelist in the full noonday of the 
Light of the World. 

3. It is already implied in what has just been said that John 
identified Jesus as the Coming One he had expected and announced. 
The testimony of the fourth gospel on this point is persistent and 
uniform, and it is probably implied in John’s question sent to Jesus 
from prison.3? There seems in the question not only inquiry, but 
also disappointment. Jesus’ reply suggests that he thinks earlier 
conversation with John should have prepared him to expect the kind 
of work Jesus is doing. John had no intimation of the particular 
person who should come according to his proclamation, although he 
was in some measure prepared for his identification, before Jesus’ 
baptism.s* This is not to say that he had no personal knowledge of 
Jesus, and it is difficult to understand Matt. 3:14, 15, if he had not. 
But, be that as it may, it was the experiences at the time of Jesus’ 
baptism that certified to John that Jesus was the Mighty One he 
had announced. On the basis of these experiences, John witnesses 
to Jesus before the nation and before his own disciples, six of whom 

36 This statement applies also to John 1:34, 41, 45, 49. 

37 Matt. 11:3; Luke 7:19. 38 John 1:31, 33. 
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probably became the first choice of Jesus for his Twelve. Our data 
do not, however, warrant the conclusion that this testimony was 
decisive and unqualified, or John’s conviction unhesitating and con- 
stant. The gospels nowhere record that Jesus had made a declara- 
tion of his messiahship to John, neither do they assert that John had 
affirmed the messiahship of Jesus in wholly unambiguous terms. 
John’s conduct in continuing to gather discipless® and his message 
from prison alike find their natural explanation in a lingering ques- 
tion in John’s mind, not as to the character, but as to the official 
standing of Jesus. Was he really the Coming One, or only a greater 
than himself, like him preparing the way for the Messiah? The 
doubt of his prison days was of more than a day’s duration. It was 
this doubt, we must believe, that made him “less than the least in 
the kingdom.’’4° 

Yet, in spite of this limitation, John deserves a place in the 
“Hall of Fame” for heroes of faith. It was to him and through him 
that Jehovah made proclamation of the coming of his kingdom of 
righteousness. It was his spiritual vision and faith, not John’s or 
Peter’s or Paul’s, that discerned the nearness of the kingdom and 
the Mighty One. He, not they or another, actually prepared the 
way for the Messiah. His nation widely hailed him as a prophet," 
and the Greater One said that he was more than a prophet. His min- 
istry is the “beginning of the gospel.” The work of no other man 
can rightly claim equal distinction. The Master himself said that of 
those born of women there has arisen no greater. 

39 That John continued gathering disciples is the clear testimony of many pas- 
sages in the gospels and Acts. See, for example, Mark 2:18; 6:29; Luke 5:33; 
7:18, 19; Matt. 9:14; 11:1, 2; 14:12; John 3:25, 26; cf. 3:22, 23; Acts 18:25; 
I9Q:I-5. 
4° Matt. 11:11; Luke 7:28. 
4t Mark 11:32; Matt. 11:9; 14:5; 21:26, 46; Luke 7:26; 20:6; cf. 3:2. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF JESUS’ PUBLIC MINISTRY 


CLYDE W. VOTAW 
The University of Chicago 


For all practical purposes the chronology of Jesus’ public ministry 
is fully known and indisputable. The abundant and conclusive 
testimony of New Testament writers, compared with that of Jewish 
and Roman historians, establishes the fact that Jesus’ life-work was 
done about 26-30 A. D. We do not need to know the exact year of 


-his entrance into public activity, or of his death, or the precise interval 


between these two events. No doubt a sense of reality and of pos- 
session comes to us in knowing the exact year or duration of a past 
event. But this passion for precise dates is a modern interest. The 
evangelists who record for us the life of Christ had no such concern 
for the precise years of Jesus’ public ministry—its beginning and 
end, the deeds and utterances that belonged to it, its culmination. 
Otherwise they might readily have recorded these dates. 

As it is, the gospels give us no exact dates for any of the events in 
the life of Christ. Luke alone of the four evangelists attempted to 
fix one date, and strangely enough even this effort has turned out 
uncertain for us. Luke 3:1, 2 reads: 

In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate being 
governor of Judea, and Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip 
tetrarch of the region of Iturea and Trachonitis, and Lysanias tetrarch of Abilene, 
in the high-priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas, the word of God came unto John 
the son of Zacharias in the wilderness. 

This statement of Luke makes absolutely certain the approximate 
date of Jesus’ public ministry, for we know when Tiberius was 
emperor (14-37 A. D.) and when Pilate was procurator (26-36 A. D.). 
But it fails to give us an exact date (although Luke intended it should 
do so), for the reason that it is impossible for us to tell surely whether 
Luke wished to date “the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar” from the year when he became a “colleague”? with the 


t The exact title was Collega Imperii; cf. Tacitus, Annals, I, 3. 
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emperor Augustus (12 A. D.), or to date from the year when he 
became the emperor after Augustus’ death (14 A. D.).2 The uncer- 
tainty of Luke’s datum is therefore a matter of two years, pointing 
either to the year 26-27 A. D. or to the year 28-29 A. D. Further, 
it is to be noticed that Luke fixes this date for the public advent of 
John the Baptist, not of Jesus. How long the public ministry of 
John the Baptist continued before Jesus began his public ministry 
is not stated in the gospels, and can only be conjectured. It is com- 
monly assumed, and probably correctly, that Luke would have his 
readers understand that but a few months intervened between the 
beginning of John’s work and the beginning of Jesus’ work, and that 
in giving this exact date he intended to indicate the year in which 
Jesus’ public ministry also began. ; 
All other information that comes to us, both within the gospels 
and from non-biblical historical testimony, corroborates the staté- 
ment of Luke, that the public life of Jesus began about the year 
26 or 28 A. D. We may accept this approximate date: as certain. 
If, now, we go to the other end of the public ministry and seek - 
the exact date of Jesus’ crucifixion, we find that not even Luke 
endeavors to give us this. Neither inside the Bible nor outside of 
it has any testimony come down to us which will enable us to reach 
a decision on this point. For many years the chronology devised by 


2 That Luke’s reckoning should be counted from the death of Augustus on August 
19, 14 A. D., seems altogether likely, for there is no evidence that Tiberius’ reign 
was ever counted from his colleagueship, while there are many instances in Josephus 
(e. g., Antiquities, XVIII, iv, 6) and other literature where his reign is counted from 
the death of Augustus. Mommsen has shown (Neue Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir 
Gltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 1890, pp. 54-65), and Ramsay admits (Was Christ 
Born at Bethlehem, pp. 201 f.), that this was the uniform and only procedure. See 
especially Plummer, Commentary on Luke, p. 82. Other scholars who count Luke’s 
“fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar” from the death of Augustus are Eusebius, 
Wieseler, Meyer, Lightfoot, H. J. Holtzmann, O. Holtzmann, Schiirer, and von Soden. 

3 The “forty and six years” of John 2:20, which seem at first to point to the year 
26 or 27 A. D. for the first Passover in Jesus’ ministry, cannot weigh against this datum 
given by Luke, because of inherent uncertainties in this Johannine verse, and because 
of the doubt as to the actual place in Jesus’ public ministry for the cleansing of the 
temple with which this verse is associated. 

4 The calendar argument for determining the year of Jesus’ death is notoriously 
unavailing. It is matter of dispute whether Jesus died on the 14th or the 15th of Nisan, 
and there is no sure way of discovering how the Jews of the first century A. D. reckoned 
the year. Turner and Ramsay think this argument favors 29, 30, or 33 A.D. Von 
Soden thinks 29 is ruled out by it, while 30 or 33 is possible. : 
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Archbishop Ussher in 1650-54 A. D. was commonly accepted, currency 
being given it by printing it in the margin of teachers’ Bibles. In 
this Ussher chronology the date of the crucifixion was set at the 
year 33 A. D. This date grew out of a superficial consideration of 
the chronology, and was arrived at in the fourth century A. D., and 
promulgated by Eusebius and other eminent scholars. It rested 
upon a popular interpretation of Luke 3:23: taking Luke’s “about 
thirty years of age” for an exact statement, Eusebius began to count 
the thirty years from 1 A. D., and postulated a three-year public 
ministry, which brings one to the year 33 A. D. for the crucifixion. 

But Luke’s statement is qualified in such a way as to show that 
he does not understand that Jesus was exactly thirty years old; 
further, Jesus was not born in the year 1 A. D., as has been for a 
long time known; and, finally, we have no way of determining the 
exact number of years in Jesus’ public ministry. In fact, the year 
33 A. D. for the crucifixion of Christ has been shown to be entirely 
improbable by the study of the life of Christ during the last fifty 
years. Scholars have entirely abandoned this year 33 A. D., and 
have become very well agreed upon the year 30 A. D. for the cruci- 
fixion. This is the date which we now find in the writings of scholars 
generally, and in the better class of Sunday-school and popular 
literature. But 30 A. D. is not a date which can be counted certain. 
Recently some first-class scholars have recurred to a different chro- 
nology which leads them instead to assign the crucifixion to 29 A. D.5 

In view of these several dates for the beginning and the close of 
the public ministry, we have several possibilities as to its duration. 
(1) If the ministry of Jesus began in 26-27 A. D., and the cruci- 
fixion came in the spring of 30 A. D., the duration of the public 
ministry was three years more or less. (2) If it began in 28-29 A. D. 
(more precisely, between August 19, 28 A. D. and August 19, 29 A. D., 
according to the more likely interpretation of Luke 3:1,2), and the 

s So Turner (art. “Chronology of the New Testament,” in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible), Sanday, O. Holtzmann, Ramsay, and others. In this opinion we see a 
return to the prevailing opinion of the ante-Nicene period; as Ideler (ii, 412) says: 
“Nearly all the fathers of the first three centuries, particularly the Latins, accepted this 
date (29 A. D.).”” But the matter was in dispute and entirely uncertain, for Irenzus 


in the second century says: ‘Concerning the time of the passion the diversities of 
opinion are infinite.’”’ Augustine also, about 400 A. D., makes a similar statement. 
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crucifixion came in the spring of 30 A. D., the public ministry would 
have been a year to a year and a half in length. (3) If it began in 
26-27 A. D., and the crucifixion came in the spring of 29 A. D., the 
public ministry would be two to three years in length. (4) If it 
began in’ 28-29 A. D., and the crucifixion came in the spring of 29 
A. D,, the ministry would have continued but a few months. 

We might have anticipated that the gospels would disclose the 
length of Jesus’ public ministry by showing the intervals between 
the great events which composed it. Again, however, we are dis- 
appointed, for the evangelists have not given us this information. 
The exact intervals were not a matter of primary interest to them 
any more than were the exact dates of events. We have therefore 
to construct such hypotheses as we can from the gospel material as 
to the duration of the public ministry. 

In the fourth century A. D., Eusebius constructed a framework 
for the public ministry by using the allusions in the fourth gospel to 
feasts during Jesus’ public life, proceeding upon the assumption that 
the fourth gospel referred to these feasts in their exact chronological . 
order. By this method Eusebius found in John 2:13 the first Pass- 
over in Jesus’ ministry; in John 5:1, a feast which he called a Pass- 
over, but which is not said to be that; in John 6:4, a third Passover 
in the ministry; and in John 13:1, a fourth Passover. Because of 
these Passovers, as interpreted by Eusebius, his theory of the dura- 
tion of the ministry is called the quadripaschal theory. It makes 
a ministry of three full years, plus a little time preceding the first 
Passover.° This framework of the public ministry has been, from 
Eusebius’ time to our own, the commonly accepted one. All of the 
popular literature of the life of Christ at the present time uses this 
outline, assuming three years and a little more for Jesus’ public work. 

For two reasons, however, this interpretation of the data in the 
fourth gospel is open to serious question: (1) because the feast in 
John 5:1 is not called a Passover, and in the judgment of the best 
scholars cannot be so understood;? (2) because a comparison of the 


6 The earliest church fathers took varying views of the length of Jesus’ ministry. 
In the second century a ministry of twelve to eighteen months seems to have been the 
preferred theory. In the third century a ministry of twenty-four to thirty months was 
the preferred theory. Then in the fourth century came the view that the ministry 
extended over three years of time. 

7 See Westcott, Commentary on John, in loco. 
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order of events in the gospel of John with the order of events as 
given in the synoptic gospels has awakened much questioning as to 
whether John’s order of events was that of the history. 

If the feast in John 5:1 is not a Passover, but the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, or Pentecost, or Purim, or some minor feast, John himself 
bears witness to a public ministry of two years, and possibly a few 
months. Further, if the synoptic gospels give the right location for 
the cleansing of the temple by Jesus—and there was but ‘one cleans- 
ing—the Passover mentioned in John 2:13 must be regarded as the 
final Passover. This would remove any other Passover from the 
chronological framework in John, and would allow the public min- 
istry, even on Johannine evidence, to be compressed into a single year. 

Going now to the synoptic gospels, we interrogate them as to the 
length of the ministry which they seem to presuppose. The only 
Passover mentioned in the synoptic gospels is the one in connection 
with which Jesus was crucified. For this reason it was assumed 
in the second century that the public ministry of Jesus extended 
over but one year, and this view is now held by certain eminent 
scholars.’ In only two ways can this conclusion be avoided: (1) by 
a conviction that the number and character of the events in Jesus’ 
public ministry is such that they could not reasonably be supposed 
to have all taken place in so short a time; (2) by finding some indirect 
evidence in the synoptic gospels that a Passover season, though not 
specifically named, was included somewhere in the middle of the 
ministry. Many scholars think that both of these last-named con- 
siderations are substantiated by the evidence of the synoptic gospels. 

The history of the public ministry of Jesus, as we know it from 
the four gospels, suggests a longer time for its accomplishment than 
twelve months. The way in which Jesus ‘went about his work, 
gathering a few choice men about him, unfolding to them gradually 
his thought of the kingdom of God, leading them step by step toward 
an understanding of his mission and an ability to assist him in its 
performance, seems to make probable a longer time than one year. 
Moreover, his method of giving the gospel to the people—first the 
simpler truths of it, and gradually more and more, in order that they 
might assimilate it a little at a time—suggests more than one year. 


8 See especially von Soden, art. “Chronology of the New Testament,”in Cheyne’s 
Encyclopedia Biblica. 
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Furthermore, the development of the opposition to him by the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, which progressed from stage to stage until it 
reached its culmination in his death, speaks for a longer time than 
a single year. It is, of course, to be recognized that this considera- 
tion does not prove a two years’, or a three years’ ministry, it simply 
makes probable, in the minds of many scholars, a ministry of more 
than twelve months’ duration. 
The other consideration in favor of a ministry longer than a single 
year rests upon the allusion in all three gospels (Matt., chap. 12; 
Mark, chap. 2; Luke, chap. 6) to a harvest time in the early portion 
of the public ministry, when Jesus and his disciples walked through 
the grain-fields, and the grain was ripe. This would seem to mark 
a passover time in the ministry a year before the crucifixion.® 
It: is obvious, therefore, that we are not able to determine the 
exact length of Jesus’ public ministry. The nearest we can come 
to a decision is (1) that the ministry of three years or more does not 
find any probable support in the four gospels, historically inter- 
preted; (2) that a ministry of only twelve months seems too short 
to contain satisfactorily the succession of the events of the ministry 
as described by the evangelists; (3) that the ministry of eighteen 
months or two years seems, on the whole, to meet the requirements 
of the gospel data more fully and satisfactorily than any other view. 
- The last word to be said about the matter is this: It is not of 
great importance that we should know the exact years, or the exact 
length, of the public life of Christ. That life is not less certain 
because we are sure only of the approximate dates belonging to it. 
After all, the evangelists and the early Christians who disregarded 
these details were right in fixing their attention upon the really 
important things in the life of Jesus—his deeds, his teaching, his 
example, his character, his personality, his authority, his world- 
significance. 


9 Jesus’ feeding of the five thousand, which is recorded in all four gospels, is in 
the gospel of Mark (6:39) said to have taken place at a time of the year when the grass 
was green. But this datum fails to establish a second Passover for two reasons: 
(x) Grass is green in Palestine in the spring of the year, the Passover season; but it 
may also be green in the late fall after the first rains. (2) It is altogether possible that 
the “green grass” mentioned in Mark 6:39 is a literary rather than a historical detail 
of the narrative; it is not found in the Matt. and Luke accounts of the incident. 
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PROFESSOR ‘HENRY S. NASH, D.D. 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


The subject is not Judaism in the time of Christ. That would 
direct our attention to facts that cannot come within the limits of this 
article. It might also affect our perspective; for all the material 
that goes into a Bible dictionary would force itself upon us. But the 
Judaism that here touches us is “current” or vital Judaism. 

Moreover, we are not to study even this current Judaism for itself, 
but only so far as it bears upon the mind and work of Jesus. No 
creative workman in the broad field of social and religious life has 
ever been or ever can be a scholar in the academic sense. ‘To him a 
considerable part of the knowledge that may be precious in the eyes 
of the trained scholar is surplusage. Now, our Lord is the supremely 
creative workman in that broad field. If, then, we would keep to 
our text, we must so handle the Judaism current in Jesus’ time that, 
as far as it is possible, we may see things in his perspective. 

Jesus was vitally related to his nation. He was at the farthest 
remove from the Hindu saint who, in order to perfect himself, 
mentally annihilates social and political relationships. On _ his 
mental side Jesus is the final flower of prophecy. The prophet was 
an inspired citizen who did his best thinking at the very heart of his 
nation. Jesus “came eating and drinking.” Not on the mystic’s 
mountain-top of vision, and not in the philosopher’s study, did he 
think out his plan of salvation. In the deep of human fellowship it 
was given to him. 

Jesus was in the most eager sympathy with the Jewish nation. So 
our primary conception, by which we are to control our material, is 
the national consciousness of Judaism and Christ’s relation to it. 
And if we wish to start straight, we must forget a principle which 
intimately concerns our own practice, namely the distinction between 
church and state. Everywhere in antiquity church and state were 
identical; and, in one sense, this was truer in Judaism than anywhere 
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else. For, in spite of that magnificent idealism of prophecy which 
laid the foundation of a universal religion, Judaism made an inextri- 
cable confusion between the question of faith and the question of 
descent from Abraham. And the vast motive power of monotheism 
served to constitute a Jew in his patriotism the most passionately 
religious and in his religion the most intensely patriotic man of 
antiquity. 

If, then, we ask what are the elements which in varying propor- 
tion entered into and constituted that patriotism which was for the Jew 
also religion, and that religion which was for him also patriotism, we 
find them in an intense confidence in a future of the nation—that is, 
the messianic ideal—in a reverence for the Old Testament as the 
authoritative revelation of the divine will, and in a powerful, even if 
diminishing, influence of the temple and its worship. But the 
patriotism of the Jew cannot be understood without taking into 
account also the political situation and remembering Israel’s sub- 
jection to Rome. Of these four elements of the life of Judaism in 
Jesus’ day we must take account when we consider his relation to it. 
In the varying influence which these elements exerted, or the varying 
emphasis which was put upon them, is the explanation of the factors 
and factions of Jewish life in the first century. 

Traditional terms, however helpful, are often dangerous by reason 
of their mental associations. Now, when we enter on the study of 
our Lord’s life, we are sure to say that its center is found in his deal- 
ings with the messianic ideal of his people. That is true; but, 
because the terms are freighted with inherited meaning, it is apt to 
be misleading. Let us put it as follows: Jesus came to self-knowledge 
and self-mastery, and so came into his saving thought of God, through 
his relation to and dealings with the national consciousness of Judaism. 
On the one hand, this consciousness manifested its power and pride 
under the form of an immense confidence in the nation’s future. 
This confidence is called the messianic ideal. On the other hand, it 
built itself upon the Old Testament Scriptures. Consequently, 
Jesus’ dealings with Judaism involves two things which are, in truth, 
two aspects of a single thing: he must settle accounts with the national 
hope, and he must also settle accounts with his fellow-countrymen 
who claimed the sovereign right of scriptural interpretation. 
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Jesus’ privilege was to make the messianic hope inseparable from 
his person. His privilege gave him his task. He inherited the incom- 
parable Scripture and the great Christ-hope. It became his task to 
carry the messianic ideal down to its root in the being and will of 
God—to ground it in the divine character, and thus to give it indes- 
tructible insurance. But this meant that he must purify it. In 
patriotism the noblest and basest elements of human motive are 
interknit. Jesus became our Savior because he purified the national 
hope without enfeebling it. He did not turn aside into philosophy 
or mysticism, but, making the supreme hope his personal possession 
and purifying it, he laid the foundation of the kingdom of God. 

The development of Hebrew prophecy is not intelligible unless it 
is read in the context of universal history. The crises of world- 
politics attended and conditioned the turns of prophetic thought. 
So it was in the fulness of time. The student should keep in mind 
two dates of vast significance, 6 A. D. and 39 A.D. The former 
marks the laying of the first direct Roman tax on the Holy Land. 
The later denotes the proposal of Caligula to set up a statue of him- 
self in the temple of Jerusalem. Between these dates lie the public 
life, the work, and the death of our Savior. What they plainly 
indicate is that the imperial consciousness of Rome is coming to 
close quarters with the national consciousness of Judaism. Vergil 
had put on the lips of his countrymen the noble words: “Thy calling 
it is, O Roman, to impose peace on the world and to put down the 
proud.” And the prophets had taught the Jews to say: “Thou 
shalt suck the treasures of the gentiles, O Israel.”” How should the 
Jews and the Romans settle their accounts ? 

This was the situation which gave Jesus his opportunity and at 
the same time beset him with mortal peril. Here it is that we must 
place the temptation, in order to get its bearings on his plan. In the 
lives of great men a single experience sometimes discloses the secret 
of power. The temptation opens to us the very mind of Jesus. 
Looking forward from it, we can see his whole life-plan unfolding. 
The pith of the temptation was a battle between ideals, between that 
view of the messianic hope which controlled the Judaism of his time, 
and the view which alone could satisfy his own perfect nature. He 
was tempted to use force, and he put the temptation aside. He was 
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tempted to make faith in his own claims easy by the free use of 

miracles, and he put the temptation aside. At the same time, he 

took the hope of the nation for the staple of his thought. How to be 

true to the nation without being untrue to himself was the problem. 

So, from the temptation the road runs straight toward Calvary. At 

every step he is vitally connected with his people and deep in their 

debt. Yet, all the while, he far outgoes them. A Jew all over, he. 
transcends Judaism. 

In Jesus’ day a new political party was born, the Zealots. They 
contended that to pay tribute to Cesar was contrary to God’s will. 
Now, at bottom this was the question which the temptation pressed 
on the Savior. Should he so use his miraculous power as to make 
himself a great popular hero? He was himself a Galilean, a peasant 
among peasants. The impassional desire of his countrymen came 
home to him with great force. He longed to lead them. But he 
put the use of force outside his plans. The business of his heavenly 
Father was to found the kingdom of God on character. Not through 
force, but through the power of sheer righteousness, shall the nation . 
come to its own. Deep as was his sympathy with his fellow- 
countrymen, he could have nothing to do with the methods of the 
Zealots. He sheathed his sword and made the cross his weapon of 
defense. More than once the crowd desired to force his hand and 
make him a king (John, chap. 6). King indeed, the master of Israel’s 
higher fortunes, he knew himself to be. But he solved the terrible 
problem of force which besets every people, by fully appropriating the 
hope of his nation, and then setting himself to realize it through sheer 
perfection of character. 

Following the course of Jesus’ own thought, we find that, when he 
was once outside the sphere of the peasant, he would come upon 
three parties, each representing a mood or aspect of Judaism. With 
the Sadducees he does not seem to have come into close contact till 

‘he was put upon his trial. Yet, of necessity, he often had them on 
his mind. For the backbone of Sadduceeism was the high-priesthood 
with the rich or well-to-do section of the priesthood at large. Once 
on a time the high-priesthood had stood for what was most repre- 
sentative of Judaism. This was during the period immediately after 
the exile. But, for many reasons, the Old Testament priesthood 
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could not keep pace with the advancing thought of the nation. It 
was a Close corporation. No one could exercise the priestly function 
unless, to use the Roman phrase, he had a grandfather. He must be 
able to show a straight descent from priestly ancestors. No matter 
how great his religious genius, there was no door open to him. Even 
our Lord himself stood entirely outside the priesthood. It was, there- 
fore, cut off, more and more, from the vital forces among the laity. 
Besides, as time went on and the revenues of the temple grew great, 
the high-priesthood came to be more interested in the maintenance 
of things as they were than in the hope and future of Israel. Inevit- 
ably, then, it lost the power to lead and interpret popular feeling. 
But it was popular feeling that Jesus aimed to win: “the common 
people heard him gladly.” All the material of his thoughts and his 
prayers was taken from Israel’s hope. In his sight, the only real 
things were the things pertaining to the moral nature of God and man. 
So, under the fire of piercing moral criticism, the high-priesthood, 
and the party that found a center in it, ceased to have an abiding 
value. 

Going deeper into Judaism, Jesus would find a party or tendency 
which, one might easily suppose, would strongly appeal to him. 
Unlike the Sadducees, who traded largely in the things of the day, the 
Essenes, a monastic order, were merchants of light, dealing with the 
things that are eternal. They sought perfection in the ways of God 
by keeping themselves aloof from the contamination of the common 
life. But their very earnestness in dealing with the questions of the 
soul, by reason of the forms of expression it sought, lost all power to find 
Jesus andconvincehim. In truth, Essenism could not make any broad 
impression on Judaism itself, for the glory of that nation was its deep 
common consciousness and its tenacious national will. And if not 
on Judaism in general, still less on the Savior who embodied in his 
own person the genius and logic of prophetism. Prophetism in its 
essence is a moral criticism of the nation’s consciousness and aims. 
The breast of Jesus was the battlefield between two interpretations 
of the nation’s being and mind and hope. He and the Essenes were 
of a different spirit. Between them there could be no real sympathy. 

We come last to the party with which our Lord was brought into 
unceasing contact, the Pharisees. The deepest differences are pos- 
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sible only between people who have much to do with one another. 
Jesus differed profoundly from the Pharisees because he dealt with 
them all his life and at every turn. In a sense he himself was a 
Pharisee. His family were Pharisees. The Pharisees had made 
themselves the pastors and preachers of Israel. After the exile there 
was for a period no clear distinction of tendencies. But more and 
more the times called for men who knew the Scriptures thoroughly, 
and who could, through preaching, popularize their knowledge. 
What the priest lost the Bible scholar gained. And at last the Bible 
scholar wrested from the high-priesthood the right of leadership. 
For the Bible was the Jew’s true Holy Land. From Palestine he 
might be uprooted and taken away, but his Scriptures were a treasure 
that could not be taken from him. The temple might fall, but the 
Word of God was indestructible. And so, by that logic of events 
which is another name for the will of God, the men who best knew 
the Bible of Israel were bound in course of time to possess the power 
of the keys in vital matters. In Jesus’ words, the Pharisees “sat in 
Moses’ seat.” 

Furthermore, the Pharisees had no aristocratic or priestly privilege. 
Any Jew could become a Pharisee, and might hope to become a great 
Pharisee, a teacher, or rabbi. So Pharisaism opened a career to all 
the talents. The party stood for progress, and for advances toward 
democracy. Consequently, in our Lord’s day, they, not the priests, 
were the masters in Israel. And when, in the deadly conflict with 
Rome, the temple went down into irreparable ruin, the Pharisees 
showed themselves entirely competent to organize the nation on a 
basis wholly independent of the temple. 

Jesus, then, grew up within the Pharisees’ thoughts about God 
and man. Ultimately he found in them his rivals (John, chap. 10), 
in the contest for the right to interpret the Old Testament on the one 
hand, and the nation’s hope on the other; because, in spite of the 
many noble things about the Pharisees, they were quite incompetent 
to lead God’s people on to their final goal. Judaism, as they under- 
stood it, was an imposing religious establishment with an immense 
contradiction at its heart. By its charter, the prophetic covenant 
’ with God, it was bound to tell the glad news of God’s unity and sav- 
ing purpose to all mankind. But, while the Pharisees developed 
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considerable missionary zeal, they were totally unable to put religion © 


on a truly missionary basis. ‘They made an inextricable confusion 
between questions of genealogy and questions of the soul, between 
real or imaginary blood-descent from Abraham and the spiritual 
nature of man. 

Jesus completely ttanscended Pharisaism. He did it by reviving 
prophetism. Without turning aside into monasticism and mysti- 
cism—thus losing touch and hold on history—he so deepened and 
enriched the inner life that it was possible for Paul to universalize 
Christianity. He made character the all in all, and grounded it on 
the character of God. The true Israelite, like the true American, 
must be an impassioned lover of his nation. But if he once sets out 
to fulfil the promise his nation makes to humanity, he shall end by 
carrying the national out into the universal. For he seeks to make 
his own breast the sanctuary and stronghold of his neighbor’s rights, 
his own life the insurance of the nation’s hope. Sooner or later he 
shall find that there is but one goal for him. The hope of his nation 
becomes the hope of the race. Even so with the Savior. In the 
white light of a character in perfect keeping with the divine will, the 


half-values of the temple, the half-truths of the Essene and the 
Pharisee, pass out of sight. 
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HOW SHALL WE TEACH THE INFANCY STORIES TO 
OUR CHILDREN? 


WILLIAM P. MERRILL 
Chicago, Ill. 


Certain facts in the religious world of today give timeliness and 
importance to this question, though the same facts make it difficult 
to give a thoroughly satisfactory answer. 

1. First among these facts is the existence of a state of compara- 
tive uncertainty as to the historical character of these parts of the 
gospel narrative. Comparative uncertainty, I say; for. some who 
would not hesitate to avow their belief in the historical accuracy of 
these stories, yet would acknowledge that their belief in the historical 
character of the remainder of the gospel narrative is more secure. 
And many who hold that these stories are historically and literally . 
true do so on dogmatic rather than on critical grounds. Perhaps it 
is not too much to say that scholars generally hold that the historical 
credibility of the infancy stories is not so firmly established as is the 
rest of the gospel narrative. ; 

Many evidences might readily be given, if needed, to show the 
existence of this state of comparative uncertainty. An interesting 
symposium was published in the Biblical World for September, 
1905, in which one of the matters under discussion was the virgin- 
birth of Jesus Christ. It was interesting and enlightening to note 
the difference of opinion there developed. One writer says plainly: 
“The virgin-birth of Jesus is not only scriptural, but it is the only 
view that meets all the demands of the delicate situation on rational 
grounds.” Immediately following is this statement from another 
contributor: “I regard it as important that Christian faith should 
disengage itself completely from the birth histories of Matthew and 
Luke.” Here are two scholars of undoubted Christian faith, taking 
opposite positions. When we examine Professor Sanday’s admirable 
article on “Jesus Christ” in the Hastings Bible Dictionary, we find 
that he begins the story of the life of Jesus with his active ministry, 
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taking up the infancy stories later in the discussion. While Professor 
Sanday defends the historical reliability of these stories with great 
reasonableness and persuasiveness, still the fact that he reserves the 
discussion of them until he has closed his study of the life of Christ 
shows that they are subject to a comparative doubt as to their his- 
torical character. 

Now, it may be that most of the readers of the Biblical World 
heartily believe in the historical character of these stories. Some of 
them may feel absolutely confident that critical investigation will 
vindicate their right to be taken as history; others may believe them 
on dogmatic grounds. But whatever our individual convictions or 
beliefs, the fact remains that these stories are not yet established 
historically as is the rest of the gospel narrative. And those who 
hold to their historical credibility on dogmatic grounds need to be 
reminded that more than once in the history of doctrine, beliefs and 
interpretations which have been insisted on as vital to Christian 
faith have been afterward given up as a result of further historical 
or critical study, and the faith has not suffered in the least. What 
we take to be pillars on which the structure rests may prove to be 
mere parts of the scaffolding left in position, which can be removed 
without weakening the structure; with no result, in fact, but to 
leave more room, and greater freedom of entrance. 

2. Another factor in the problem is that our work, ‘as teachers of 
children, is to prepare them for the conditions of thought-life that 
will exist tomorrow. They are to meet the problems of the religious 
and theological world farther on, not now. We need to train them 
to meet what is likely to confront them when their time comes for 
forming their own faith. Our concern must be to give them that 
view of any matter which has the largest probability of permanence, 
the least possibility of being vitally affected by the progress of critical 
and historical investigation. We must give them as little as possible 
that they may have to unload later; as much as possible that will 
surely have permanent value. Above all, we must see to it that in 
our teaching we do not present as vitally related to the Christian 
faith, that which later investigation may show to be untrue, or true 
in a sense different from that in which it was learned by the child. 

3. A third factor in the problem—and a very serious one—is 
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the present attitude of the child-mind toward religion, especially 
toward the supernatural. The training children receive every school- 
day makes it less and less easy for them to accept the miraculous as 
credible. It has been well said that the children of today are taught 
for twenty-five hours a week that nature is invariable and that miracles 
do not happen, and then are taught for twenty-five minutes a week 
that the world is based on miracle. We must remember that, in a 
proportion steadily increasing, the children who come to be taught in 
our Sunday schools are feeling a diminishing influence of home train- 
ing. That means that scientific tests assume a greater importance 
to them than they assumed to the generation past, and that the miracu- 
lous is harder for them to accept. We certainly have not taken into 
account sufficiently this present attitude of the child toward funda- 
mental questions as to the relation of nature and the supernatural. 
He will not believe in miracles unless he be shown that they are 
necessary and evidenced. 

I have in mind especially those in adolescent years, with whom 
the problem becomes most serious. With very young children the 
matter is much more simple. But the difficult stage arrives with 
children from twelve years to sixteen or eighteen. A few years ago 
I had an interesting experience with a Sunday-school class of boys, 
most of whom were in the early years of the high school. They 
were keenly interested in the study of the Bible, but they had a spirit 
almost hostile to the miraculous whenever it appeared. And their 
Sunday-school teacher complained, with some justice I thought, 
that the International Lessons just then seemed built on the principle 
of thrusting forward the miraculous as positively and baldly as 
possible. One boy in the class, from a Christian home, a Christian 
himself by every practical test, refused even to consider the matter 
of church-membership because his mind revolted at the miraculous 
element in certain parts of the Bible. I learned afterward that the 
place where he stumbled most painfully was over the virgin-birth of 
Jesus. Some of us may deplore this rationalistic attitude of the child- 
mind today, and others may welcome it as a prophecy of better things 
to come; but whatever our view of it, we must acknowledge its pres- 
ence. And the fact that it exists makes it very necessary that we 
deal with extreme .care with any miraculous elements as to which 
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there is even comparative uncertainty. It is of the greatest import- 
ance that we win such minds to faith in the supernatural; but to do 
that we must not make prominent those elements in the Bible narra- 
tive which are not most surely established as historical. 

What, then, should be our aim and method? I can give no com- 
plete answer. I can only indicate certain principles which should 
govern our teaching of these children when we come to the infancy 
stories. 

The first principle is that we should never raise critical questions 
or doubts in the minds of children. Childhood has enough per- 
plexities and mental burdens of its own. It is worse than unwise, 
it is wicked, to load it with any of the burdens of maturity. We 
must not bring young minds too soon into the critical atmosphere. 
Here, more than anywhere else, the rule must apply that we take 
to our classes—not processes, but results. We must teach what is 
sure to our minds, not what is in doubt. While our aim should be 
to prepare the child to meet rightly the critical — when they 
arise in his experience, we must not introduce him to them too early. 
President Stanley Hall has spoken wise words as to the right spirit 
for the educator of the young in chap. 12 of Adolescence. It would 
be well if every teacher of children would read that chapter, especially 
the words on pp. 149 ff. and 229-31 of Vol. II. How forceful is his 
statement: “If there is a sin against the Holy Ghost, it is dishonor- 
ing one’s own or another’s youth!” 

On the other hand, we must be equally careful not to lay dogmatic 
foundations which later thought and study may upset. Whatever 
may be in doubt, there are surely enough elements of the Christian 
faith which are and always will be unquestioned, to provide us 
material ample for the building we do in the minds of our pupils. 
Let us be careful not to lay as foundation-stones anything which 
later investigation may show to be untrustworthy, or at any rate not 
fit for a foundation-stone. 

Perhaps the most subtle danger to which the religious teacher is 
exposed, in a time of theological uncertainty, is the danger of think- 
ing that, when in doubt, it is always safe to teach the old truth in the 
old way. ‘When in doubt, go back,” is a motto too often followed, 
possibly because it invites us to travel the easiest path. The teacher 
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who, in dealing with questions still in debate, insists on the old truth 
set in the old light, works havoc no less than he who insists pre- 
maturely on the new truth or the new light. Skeptics are made by 
both courses. But the most painful cases of the overthrow of faith 
come where the mind has received in youth the impression that the 
very validity of religion is involved in the truth of matters which 
are still in doubt from the point of view of historical and critical 
investigation. Such minds, when later years lead them to where 
they doubt the facts so positively taught, are too apt to doubt also 
the great truths lying below the facts. A wiser way must be found. 
We need to remember the warning of the Master—possibly the most 
solemn warning he ever gave: ‘Whosoever shall cause to stumble 
one of these little ones, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he drowned in the depths of the sea.” 

But we must by no means so teach these stories that they shall 
appear as untrue, or become to the child mere myths and fairy-tales. 
It is possible that the progress of critical investigation will tend to 
establish their right to be taught as history. And, in any event, _ 
there lie within them truths of great value, beautifully set, and pecu- 
liarly adapted to the child-mind. Who that has seen a group of 
children listening, as someone possessed with the story-teller’s gift 
has related the tale of the shepherds and the angel-song, could fail to 
see that it would be an irreparable loss if these stories should become 
to the children only fairy-tales or legends ? 

How, then, shall we present them? ‘To put the answer in a single 
phrase, I would say: Lay stress on the ideal rather than on the 
formal elements in these stories. Within each of these infancy 
stories lies a great and beautiful truth. Each of them possesses a 
distinct spiritual value. Now, whatever may result from further 
critical inquiry and discussion, whatever may be finally affirmed or 
denied as to their historical validity, these underlying truths will 
always remain. And these are what count in the use made of these 
stories. Let us remember that far-reaching word: “The things 
which are seen are temporal; the things which are not seen are 
eternal;” and let us lay stress most of all on the spiritual elements 
of these stories, not on the physical facts of their setting. 

At the risk of ‘repeating my thought, I would insert here a word 
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of caution: We must not present these stories as allegories or myths. 
We must not so tell them that the children will get an impression 
that they are untrue. No; unless one has come to a positive con- 
viction that these stories are unhistorical (and if one has come to that 
position, perhaps he should not teach these stories to children just 
now), let him tell the stories straightforwardly, as he would tell any 
other part of the gospel narrative, only taking special pains to empha- 
size the ideal elements in them. Perhaps one might do well to present 
them as stories which were told about Jesus after his death, when 
people began to realize his greatness, and tried to understand better 
what his world-mission was and how he began it. But let the teacher 
be careful all through to lay the heavier stress on the truths rather 
than on the facts. Then, whatever the results of critical study may 
prove to be, there will be necessary in the mind of the youth no 
radical readjustment, no violent removal from what was thought to 
be a solid foundation of fact. Let us aim to lay a foundation of 
truths rather than of historical facts; for they will surely last. 

To make clear the course suggested, take these stories, one by 
one, and see which are the ideal and lasting elements, and which the 
physical and uncertain. In the story of the virgin-birth the fact is 
that Jesus was born of a virgin; the truth underlying it is the unique 
relation of Jesus to God; his being the chosen of God, the Son of 
God; his coming into the world’s life, not by accident, nor by a 
mere outworking of natural forces, but by a distinct step, and that 
the greatest one, in the self-revelation of our Father. 

In the stories of the angel-visit to Zacharias, the birth of. Sian 
the Baptist, the testimony of Simeon and Anna, and, to some extent, 
the annunciation to Mary, is set forth the great truth that the revela- 
tion of God in his Son came first to a select few, who were watching, 
praying, longing, for the fulfilment of God’s promises; and that 
they were able to see the new light far earlier than the mass of the 
people, because they were in closer touch with the spirit of God. 

In the tale of the wise men and the star is the beautiful setting 
of the great truth that, longing for new light was widespread, reaching 
into other lands than Palestine; that not only the chosen people, 
but the world at large, was ready in the eee of God for the 
coming of his Christ. 
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In the story that the children love most of all, that of the angels 
and their song to the shepherds, is set forth the truth that the spiritual 
world, the home of God, rejoiced at the birth of the world’s Savior; 
and that the meaning of that birth, its mission of “peace and good- 
will,” was clear to the divine wisdom and love from the beginning. 
The life of Jesus, even in its first moments, was divinely chosen and 
planned. These are the universal elements that underlie these 
stories, and give them most of their real value for us today. 

Now, I believe it is possible for anyone who will think carefully 
over this, and pray earnestly, to find a way to tell these stories without 
rousing doubts as to the facts, yet always holding the facts subor- 
dinate to the truths in them; then, whatever further light may reveal 
as to the credibility of the facts, the stories will retain their main 
value to the mind of the one who so learned them in childhood. 

The part of the infancy narrative about which feeling is most 
acute and sensitive is, of course, the story of the virgin-birth. Like 
the other stories of the infancy, this is involved in the “comparative 
uncertainty” of which I have spoken. But beyond this, there are 
other reasons peculiar to it which make our treatment of it a delicate 
matter when we deal with children. A few words should be given 
to this. My answer to the question how we should teach this story 
to children is a very frank and positive one. I think we should ignore 
the subject wholly or very largely. I am decidedly of this opinion 
for the following reasons: 

1. Such a course is in harmony with the nature and needs of the 
child. Questions relating to sex must not be prematurely thrust 
upon the child’s consciousness. To make much of the fact of the 
virgin-birth is to emphasize a part of life of which the young child is 
rightly unconscious. There is a growing tendency to teach the 
child the facts of sex earlier and more directly than has been the 
custom. But this should be done with extreme care; and until it 
has been done, stress should not be laid on the story of the virgin- 
birth of Jesus. 

2. To ignore this matter is in harmony with what we know of 
Mary’s treatment of the subject. It is certain that few, if any, knew 
the story of the birth of Jesus till after his death. The gospel says 
that “Mary kept these things and pondered them in her heart.” 
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Especially important is her word to the boy Jesus, as recorded in 
Luke 2:48: “Behold thy father and I sought thee sorrowing.” She 
does not hesitate to speak of Joseph as Jesus’ father. The fact that 
the only incident we have from the boyhood of Jesus shows us his 
mother ignoring the fact of the virgin-birth, and that too in the very 
gospel-narrative which has most to say of this facv, surely warrants 
us in adopting the same attitude when talking with children about 
the early years of our Master’s life. 

3. This course is in harmony with the actual history of the growth 
of faith in the first disciples. There is not a trace anywhere in the 
gospel narrative that any one of the Twelve, or any of the personal 
followers of Jesus, ever had heard about the virgin-birth till long 
after they became his disciples. Why should we make important, 
and even fundamental, a matter which had no place in their develop- 
ment until they were far on in their Christian life? Is not the natural 
course for us to take that which was followed by the first disciples, 
who were set face to face with Jesus the Man, the Teacher to learn 
from, the Master to follow; and who learned, as they lived with 
him, to recognize in him the Christ, and the Son of God? Let us 
set him before the children, and let him call them “by his own glory 
and virtue.” Then, if, in after-years, the doctrine of the virgin- 
birth seems essential to their full faith in him, they will be as ready 
to accept it as the early church was. Such is the natural order of 
faith’s development. The very stronghold of the faith in the abso- - 
lute deity of Jesus is surely in the gospel according to John and certain 
of Paul’s letters. Yet in John’s writings and in Paul’s there is not 
a trace of the doctrine of the virgin-birth. In order to insist on the 
absolute deity of Jesus, must we insist on a doctrine or fact which 
John ignores when he writes his prologue? Should we not rather 
make most of the argument he uses there: “And we beheld his 
glory, as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth” ? 

4. This course of ignoring, largely or wholly, the virgin-birth is 
in harmony with the right sense of the values of life. I mean this, 
that it emphasizes the moral and affectional side of life rather-than 
the physical, as the real basis of life, and of the home. If we teach 
the child (as I was taught in my youth) that ‘Joseph was not the 
- real father of Jesus,” that he is a sort of outsider in the infancy narra- 
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tive, we emphasize the physical basis of home-life disproportionately, 
almost painfully. One solid foundation we should certainly seek 
to lay in the child’s mind is that the real relationships of life are 
moral and spiritual, not merely physical; to teach him that, is to 
safeguard his future home, as well as his. own character. Which 
will best give this point of view to the child—to emphasize Jesus’ 
relation to God on the basis of physical life, or on the basis of spiritual 
likeness and union with the Father? I do not see how there can be 
more than the one answer to such a question. 

It has been my good fortune to know two families in which no 
blood-tie existed between a parent and a child, but in which the 
spiritual tie was exceptionally strong and deep. In one case a woman, 
who had several children by birth, and one stepdaughter, said to me: 
“No one of my children has loved me as has this one whom people 
call not my own.” In the other case the child has no blood-tie with 
father or mother, but has been adopted into the home. Yet I know 
few young men whose relationship is so truly filial as is his. His 
mother has for him an affection as strong as that for her own children. 
Shall we say that in such cases these are not really the children of 
these parents? Is not such a view putting altogether too much 
emphasis on physical elements, and too little on spiritual? And, 
most of all, with children, shall we not seek to emphasize always the 
inner relationships as the most real, lasting, and important? And 
can we do this, if we are saying to them that the mainstay of our 
faith in Jesus as Son of God lies in the story of a physical relationship 
at his birth ? 

Even for those who consider the story of the virgin-birth an estab- 
lished historical fact, I believe the right course in teaching children 
is that suggested above—to ignore it largely or wholly, leaving the 
question to be faced in maturity, when faith in the divinity of Jesus 
has been already won. Certainly upon those who hold that the 
infancy stories are in a state of comparative uncertainty there rests 
a solemn obligation so to present them as to make of them for the 
future, not stumbling-blocks, but foundation-stones for faith and 
character. 
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THE TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST CONCERNING HIM- 
SELF AND HIS WORK®* 


PRINCIPAL WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D. 
Lancashire College, University of Manchester, England 


We are sometimes invited to compare the Nicene Creed with the 
Sermon on the Mount, in order to observe how much they differ 
as presentations of the truth of Christianity. It would be possible 
to admit the obvious difference between these two compositions at 
its face value, and still give full honor to the fourth-century document 
with all its Greek metaphysics, if we could accept Cardinal Newman’s 
theory of development, or apply Abbé Loisy’s analogy of the oak, 
which is so very different from the acorn, from which nevertheless © 
it is a legitimate growth. But what is the reason for bringing forward 
such a comparison? Apparently it is done on the tacit assumption 
that primitive and normative Christianity is limited to the contents 
of the great sermon. That is about as unreasonable as it would be 
to write down the preacher of a temperance or peace sermon as a 
Unitarian, because his discourse did not include an implicit assertion 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. We have no ground for supposing 
that Jesus put the whole of his theology into an exposition of the 
ethics of the kingdom of God. 

Still, let us take the Sermon on the Mount—this collection of 
logia, as perhaps we should regard it—and for the moment look at 
it by itself, and see if it does not contain hints and evidences of what 
is more fully expressed later. We may note especially what the 
speaker calmly d&sumes with regard to himself. Thus he declares that 
“they of old” said this and that; but adds “I say”—the very oppo- 
site. Now, the sayings which he repudiates are found in the law, 
the most sacred portion of the Jewish Scriptures. Thus Jesus sets 
aside portions of this awful Torah merely on his own personal author- 
ity. The greatest of the prophets fortified their oracles with the 
formula, “Thus saith the Lord.” But Jesus goes beyond them and 

t The substance of a lecture given at the University of Chicago, August 2, 1905. 
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is content to rest his revolutionary innovations on the simple assertion, 
“T say unto you.” He concludes with the parable of the Two 
. Houses, in which building on the rock and building on the sand 
represent respectively simply the difference between doing and not 
doing what Jesus calls with majestic simplicity “these sayings of 
mine.” What an assumption of authority is here! 

But why should we confine our attention to the Sermon on the 
Mount, which is no more specifically authentic than other teachings 
of Jesus in the synoptic gospels? The very sentence in which our 
Lord confesses to a limitation of his own knowledge contains a great 
assumption of personal dignity. ‘But of that day or that hour,” . 
says Jesus, “knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father.”? Observe the ascending order—the 
angels, the Son, the Father—our Lord calmly placing himself 
between the angels and his Father. Then in the parable of the 
Vineyard, while it is evident that the servants stand for the prophets, 
in distinction from these servants Jesus, plainly referring to himself, 
says that the owner of the vineyard “had yet one, a beloved son; he 
sent him last unto them, saying, They will reverence my son.”3 Or 
take the great parables of judgment which reach a climax in “The 
Sheep and the Goats.” Here Jesus himself is the judge before whom 
all the nations are gathered. So again, in Matt. 11:27 we have a 
claim to divine sonship quite in the style of the fourth gospel.4 

The few specimens here adduced might be supplemented by many 
others. You must tear the gospels to shreds, if you would remove 
from them the evidence that our Lord made the very greatest assump- 
tions with regard to his own nature and dignity. 

But now it may be objected that we are not usually content to 
take people at their own valuation of themselves, seeing that those 
who have most worth are commonly most modest, while the boasters 
frequently turn out to be empty pretenders. When we look into it, 
however, the empty pretense can be traced either to poor vanity or 
to blind fanaticism. Neither of these weaknesses can be thought of 
for one moment in connection with our Lord. He always manifests 

2 Mark 13:32. 3 Mark 12:6. 


4 Wendt and Beyschlag argue that, though the style of that gospel is peculiar 
to itself, the substancé of our Lord’s teaching in it is not out of harmony with that 
contained in the synoptics. 
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what Matthew Arnold calls his “‘sweet reasonableness,”’ and he never 
thinks of himself for his own sake; for his is the very spirit of lowliness 
and self-abandonment. Then how shall we account for these amazing 
assumptions of dignity, except by admitting that they spring spon- 
taneously from the depths of his true self-consciousness ? 

There are two specific questions with regard to our Lord’s teaching 
about himself on which I must briefly touch. 

The first is his claim to be the Messiah. It has been maintained 
by some that he never made this claim, and Wrede has argued that 
the way in which the publication of the claim is supposed to be 
suppressed in the gospels is an attempt on the part of the evangelists 
to account for the fact that so little was heard about it, although 
they wished us to believe that Jesus put it forth, in accordance with 
the later teaching of the church. But the suppression of the claim 
points the other way, when we trace it out, especially in Mark, our 
primitive gospel. There we do not meet with it earlier than the crisis 
at Czsarea, where Peter makes his great confession, ‘Thou art the 
Christ.”5 Jesus accepts the confession, but requires secrecy about 
it. Here, then, we reach a second stage. Finally, in the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, which is a deliberate adoption of Zachariah’s 
conception of the gentle and peaceable Messiah, Jesus throws off 
all disguise and openly puts forth his claim, though he knows that 
in so doing he is sealing his death-warrant. To suppose that this 
gradual unveiling of the idea is not historical, but is a creation of 
the evangelist’s art, is critically impossible, since the writers of our 
gospels were too naive, too unconscious, and too objective in their 
method of telling their story, to be capable of so- difficult a literary 
device. Jesus, it would seem, claimed to be the Messiah, just as he 
claimed to introduce the kingdom of God, realizing what was essential 
in the Jewish popular ideas, but liberating this from the crude material- 
istic form. 

The second specific question is as to the use of the title “the Son 
of man.” Light has been thrown on this question by recent Ara- 
maic studies, from which it would appear that the phrase Barnasha, 
which we have rendered ‘the Son of man,” was in common use 
among our Lord’s contemporaries with the simple meaning of “man.” 
Ss Mark 8:29. 
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This, then, it is said, is all that it could mean. Hence it has been 
argued that, if he used the phrase at all, Jesus could not have been 
applying it as a title to himself; he must have been speaking of man- 
kind generally. Now, it may be admitted that there are one or two 
cases with regard to which this view may appear more or less plausible. 
For instance, when Jesus says, “The sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the sabbath: so that the Son of man is lord even of the 
sabbath,”® it may be argued that mankind, or a man, any man who 
realizes his rights as man, is master of the day which is made for the 
use of man. Similarly, when he declares that “the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins,’ it can be urged that this is 
parallel to the right of binding and losing which Jesus subsequently 
conferred on his disciples, as he also gave them powers of healing. 
But this interpretation will not stand when we reach those later 
sayings of Jesus which describe the Son of man coming in clouds of 
glory with his attendant angels. In such passages Jesus must be 
referring to himself; and the reasonable inference from this is that 
he always uses the phrase in the same sense. What is that sense ? 
We meet with it in the “Similitudes” of the book of Enoch as the 
express designation of the Messiah; and Dr. Charles, our greatest 
authority on the subject, has shown that this portion of the book of 
Enoch was older than the time of Christ. It is probable that our 
Lord knew it. His language with regard to his return is very like 
what we read there, and the source in both cases may be traced back 
to Daniel. But here we are confronted with a difficulty; for if by 
calling himself “the Son of man” Jesus was just adopting the Enoch 
title of the Messiah, was he not publicly claiming to be the Messiah 
every time he did so? That would be contrary to his suppression 
of the title on the lips of his disciples. May we not find an explana- 
tion in this way? The phrase was not at all a popular title of the 
Messiah. But it was on everybody’s lips as the common designation 
for a man. Therefore the mere use of it would not suggest the 
messiahship. Still it was a strange thing that anybody should use 
it as a sort of name for himself. Thus it would set the thoughtful 
wondering. Then, pondering over it, some of them might come to 
see in it an allusion to the Daniel or Enoch idea. Accordingly, while 
6 Mark 2:27, 28. 7 Mark 2:10. 8 E. g., Mark 8:38. 
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to all it sounded a note of human brotherhood, to these more reflecting 
souls it would bring the further suggestion of the messiahship, but not 
dogmatically; and even then it would retain its original sense and 
feeling. Jesus wished to be welcomed only as a Christ who saved 
and ruled and won his adherents in the spirit of human brotherhood. 

Let us now turn our attention to our Lord’s teaching concerning 
his work. The program he enunciated at Nazareth in a quotation 
from Isaiah exactly characterized the object of his mission, as that 
was shown in all he said and did. He came to give light and liberty; 
sight for blind eyes, freedom for slaves. This was for the most — 
helpless and needy, and therefore the announcement of it was good 
news for the poor. His light was the truth about God as our Father, 
and the secret of eternal life in following him. The liberty was 
emancipation from the tyranny of Jewish tradition; but, much more, 
it was soul-liberty in escape from all that enthralls and degrades. 
This his teaching and his healing continually illustrate, and it is so 
clearly written in the story of his life that few will caré to dispute it. 

But now there is one aspect of the work of Christ that has given 
rise to much discussion. Orthodox books of theology treat the work 
of Christ as consisting mainly of the atonement, and associate the 
atonement with the death of Christ. Thus it is represented that his 
work was his death; that his death was the object of his mission; 
that he was born in order that he might die. How far is this idea 
sanctioned by his own teaching? Here again we are bidden to 
observe the contrast between the elaboration of later theology and 
the simple teaching of Christ himself. Just as it has been said that 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ is a later development, largely 
due to the apostle Paul, so it has been asserted that the doctrine of 
his atoning death is essentially Pauline. 

Assuredly it is not to be denied that both of these great ideas of 
Christian theology are dwelt upon much more emphatically, and 
worked out with much more fulness, in the epistles than in the synoptic 
gospels. But we have seen, in the case of our Lord’s divinity, that 
the essential idea is to be found in his own teaching. He claims 
to be the unique Son of God. How does his teaching stand with 
regard to the purpose of his death? His references to this subject 

9 Luke 4:18. 
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may be compared with his treatment of his messiahship, with which 
they are closely connected. He never spoke of it until his messiahship 
had been owned by the disciples. But immediately after that had 
been done he made the startling announcement of his approaching 
death. The one follows sharp on the other at the crisis in Cesarea. 
This would suggest that there is some connection between them; 
that it is as the Christ that Jesus will have to die. After this, our 
Lord spoke of “‘the decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem,” 
with growing fulness of detail. Still as yet this was only represented 
as an impending future, and it was not shown to be connected with 
the work of redemption. Two explanations of our Lord’s reticence 
in regard to that mystery have been suggested. It has been pointed 
out that the meaning of his death could not be understood till it had 
taken place, and had been followed by his resurrection, which flung 
back a new light on the cross; and it has been said that he came to 
die, not to talk about his death, so that we may learn the significance 
of his death by a contemplation of the crucifixion itself, better than 
we could learn it from anything he might have said on the subject. - 

But there are two sayings of Jesus Christ that go beyond the bare 
announcement of the approaching horror, and lift the veil for a 
moment so as to give us a glimpse of the end and object of the tragedy. 
First we have the saying: ‘The Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.”?° 
In order to minimize the doctrinal force of these words, it has been 
urged that they only appear by way of illustration of the life of mutual 
service which Jesus is requiring in his disciples. But Paul’s great 
christological passage"' occurs similarly as an appeal to the example 
of Christ; so does Peter’s reference to the truth that “ Christ suffered 
for sins once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring 
us to God;”"? yet nobody ventures to deny the doctrinal force of 
these passages for that reason. Then it is pointed out that the 
emphasis of the’ passage rests on the idea of service. Christians 
should serve one another as their Master came to serve; the giving 
of his life is added as an appendix, an illustration of his service. 
Precisely so; but does now that make the reference to death the more 
significant? Our Lord’s supreme act of service was the surrender 

10 Matt. 20:28; Mark 10:45. 1t Phil. 2:5-11. 12 1 Pet. 3:18. 
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of his life. Then we may turn the thought the other way. The 
purpose of his death was to render service to men. We cannot 
weaken the passage by understanding the giving of Christ’s life to 
mean the spending of his life in active service. The Greek word 
for life (yvx7) will not bear that interpretation. Besides, we have 
analogous passages where death must be meant.'3 Jesus is specific 
when he goes on to say that this gift of his life isasa ransom. Ransom 
was given for captives taken in war, and for lives which were about 
to be forfeited. Thus it might be a payment to effect the liberation 
of slaves or prisoners, or to obtain remissions of the death-sentence 
of convicts. Both of these forms of ransom would be familiar to 
readers of the Jewish Scriptures. Jesus does not say which he 
intends. Elsewhere he shows that he brings both kinds of deliver- 
ance; for he promises liberty to captives, and he offers eternal life 
to souls in danger of death. Therefore he might have both ideas 
in mind here. But his thought is directed to the positive aspect of 
the ransom. It brings deliverance, whatever the previous trouble 
or threatening danger may be. Now, the ransom is the price of. the 
deliverance. So Christ’s death is the price of the deliverance of 
the people whom he redeems. Here is an unmistakable connection 
between his death and his saving work. It is not easy to exhaust 
the meaning of his words by following Beyschlag in understanding 
them to mean that the moral influence of the contemplation of our 
Lord’s crucifixion enables us to break away from our evil habits. 
There is a deeper mystery here; but it 7s a mystery. Jesus offers 
no explanation of the atonement; he states the fact. Lastly, this 
is “for many.” The preposition rendered “for” (avr/), when 
associated with the idea of ransom, indicates exchange. So elsewhere 
we have the fuller word avr/Avtpov for a ransom. Christ gives his 
life in exchange for many souls, whom he thus ransoms. 

The second passage in which Jesus unveils somewhat of the 
purpose of his death occurs in the words of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper.*4 Now, although the saying of Christ about the 
symbolism of the communion cup is variously reported, there are 
certain phrases and ideas that recur in all four accounts, the preserva- 

13 E. g., Mark 8:36. 

14 Matt. 26:28; Mark 14:24; Luke 22:20; 1 Cor. 11:25. 
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tion of which, in spite of the variations in other particulars, renders 
them the more significant. The three synoptic writers and Paul 
all agree in giving us the statement that the blood of Christ has a 
covenant character. It is blood of the covenant. This is a very 
peculiar idea. To the Jew it would be a very definite idea. He 
was familiar with the notion of God’s covenants with his people; 
and the use of blood in the sacrifices of the law was frequent and 
suggestive. Then the covenant of the law itself had been sealed 
and confirmed by the sprinkling of the blood of a sacrificed animal.'s 
In view of that fact there could be no doubt that “the blood of the 
covenant”? must mean the sacrifice confirming the covenant. Paul, 
followed by Luke, has “the new covenant.” Plainly this is with 
reference to Jer. 31:31, where a new covenant is promised—a passage 
elsewhere claimed in the New Testament as fulfilled by Christ. 
Then the meaning must be that Christ’s blood—i. e., the surrender 
of himself to God in death as a sacrifice—is the confirmation of this 
new covenant of the gospel, just as the sprinkling of the blood of a 
sacrificial animal had been the confirmation of the old covenant of. 
the law. It is perfectly clear, then, that Jesus here speaks of his 
death as a sacrifice. Matthew adds that this was for “the remission 
of sins.” Whether this is a part of our Lord’s original sayings 
which only one evangelist reports, or, as some think, a catechist’s 
explanatory note, it is in full harmony with the idea of the new cove- 
nant, since in Jeremiah that is especially characterized by forgiveness 
of sins. It is a covenant of pardon. 

In view of all this, we cannot escape from the idea that Jesus 
here teaches the sacrificial character of his death. In the present 
day some people fight shy of all references to the blood of Christ, 
no doubt partly because they revolt against crude, gross references 
to the subject. Let them note this significant statement. I do not 
know that I have met with it before; but I venture to throw it out 
as beyond question: Since our Lord’s reference to his blood as 
thus essential to our redemption is contained in all three synoptics, 
in one of Paul’s most certainly authentic epistles—our oldest and 
best sources of primitive Christianity—and also reflected in John 
6:53, it is the very best authenticated of all our Lord’s teachings. 

15 Exod. 24:7. : 
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SHAILER MATHEWS 
The University of Chicago 


Among the really classic books of religion there is none dearer to 
the heart of the church than the Imitation of Christ. For centuries 
men have found in it inspiration to sacrifice and humility, and to 
severest self-examination. What man of us has not found in its 
pages merited rebuke for our pride, or well-deserved calls to shame 
for our selfishness, as it has bidden us think of the sufferings of 
Christ? He who has never come under its influence has missed 
something that would have made him more humble and more 
ambitious for purity of life. 

Yet few of us are ready to say that in this noble work there is 
presented precisely the Christ of the gospels, or the type of life which 
an unbiased reading of the words of Jesus would suggest. Its asceti- 
cism is too prevailing; its standards of life are too much those of the 
monk; and its estimate of Jesus himself is too much swayed by a 
theology dominated by ideas of merit and mercantile substitution. 
A life formed along the lines which it described would be, after all, 
hardly that which the average man and woman could expect to live 
or, indeed, would want to live in our present world. 

None the less, we, too, would imitate Christ. The most intimate 
question which we can ask ourselves is whether such imitation is 
possible or in any way realized in ourselves. 

But what is it to imitate Jesus? It certainly is not to reproduce 
in the twentieth century just the items which went to make up his 
conduct in the first century. No one of us would think of dressing as 
he did or of eating and drinking and sleeping and wandering home- 
less up and down the country side without occupation, dependent 
upon the charity of others. Nor, however much such a condi- 
tion might be demanded in individual cases, should we think that 
to imitate him meant to live a life of celibacy and of hostility to 
existing religious authority, or to die a martyr upon a cross. Such 
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matters, we are agreed, are at best but superficial. A man might 
reproduce the life of Jesus in them all and still be far from being 
Christ-like. 

Indeed, so far do we sometimes go in our revolt against this con- 
ception of imitation as to deny that there should be any imitation 
whatsoever. Forgetting that Jesus calls his disciples friends rather 
than slaves, we are ready to be his slaves, but even as such we choose 
to live our own lives. However we may attempt to do only what he 
distinctly commands us, we want to be ourselves, individual. Imita- 
tion, we sometimes feel, carries with it a suggestion of hypocrisy. 

It is a mistake, however, to set these two moods of individualism 
and imitation over against one another. They are not mutually 
exclusive. Paul was farthest possible from setting a premium upon 
hypocrisy when he urged men to imitate him as he imitated Jesus, 
and Jesus himself does not demand any abandonment of one’s own 
individuality, be it weak or strong, in the effort to live at one with 
him and with the Father. Indeed, if there is anything that was 
striking in the training given his disciples by Jesus, it was his con-, 
stant silence on uniformity and identity of action. Peter he never 
tried to make into John, and John he never tried to tame into Thomas. 
He met the philistine spirit of Philip with a rebuke, but he answered 
it in a way which left that matter-of-fact soul still true to himself, 
however loyal he might be to the search for the Father whom he should 
have seen revealed in the Master. And, indeed, this is perhaps the 
first lesson that Jesus would teach any man who takes him as a 
teacher: the realization of his own individuality. 

The question, therefore, of the imitation of Jesus merges itself in 
the larger question of the acquisition of character. The Christian 
life does not begin with a denial or a suspicion of the elemental 
deliverances of ethics. The imitation which Jesus would have us 
undertake is not a duplication of his actions, but a reproduction of his 
life; that is to say, the taking of an attitude to God and to our fel- 
lows and to our world like that which he himself held to God and to 
man and to the world in which he himself lived. And deepest within 
that attitude is a trust in God as love, and, because of this trust, self- 
sacrificing service to our fellows. 

To place Jesus in his world is to emphasize the freedom of his 
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spirit. Paradoxical as it sounds, he who would be most like Jesus 
will be most unlike him. The student is like Jesus, not when he aban- 
dons his study and turns teacher, but when he carries on his studies 
under the guidance of the same ideals and love and faith as were 
expressed in the words and life of Jesus. The same principle applies 
to the business man or any person who is living qa normal and legiti- 
mate life. 

But this is farthest possible from saying that the imitation of Jesus 
is simply the living of a religious life, or the following of abstract 
principles formulated apart from the living personality. If there is 
anything which our recent studies of man are teaching us, it is the 
power of imitation. The child learns more by being in contact with 
a strong and worthy personality than by any amount of good advice. 
There is no more discouraging effort than that which seeks to make 
men good by giving them information about duties. There is a con- 
tagion of example which must in the last analysis determine all 
educational methods. A growing personality is formed by those 
influences which come from his observation of another’s life. He 
is the most effective teacher of conduct who himself is worthy of 
imitation. It is here that Plato and Socrates, with all their great- 
ness, are inferior to Jesus. A man may assent to their teachings, 
may even endeavor to reproduce them in his conduct, but he gets no 
particular inspiration from the life of either Plato or Aristotle. Even 
Socrates himself does not appeal to our moral imagination in any 
such way as does Jesus. One hero is worth a thousand books on 
heroism. 

For it is personality that everywhere inspires us to emulation. 
And it is the personality of Jesus that supplies the pedagogical need 
of someone to imitate. Here in very truth the members of the king- 
dom of God are like little children. They want a creed lived out in 
deeds and not merely expressed in words. To reduce Jesus simply 
to a group of truths is to destroy a large part of his influence. The 
mere sight of the self-sacrifices of Jesus and the appreciation of the 
actual, concrete life which he lived have always proved, and will 
continue to prove, more potent than his noblest words. 

To a high degree the development of character through imitation 
is involuntary. It is hard to say just how or why a man grows to be 
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like another. It is equally difficult to discover by analysis the precise 
forces which go to create a Christian character. Does a man grow 
good because he chooses this: or that principle of life? Possibly some 
men do, but for most of us character is the outgrowth of influences 
which, like the actinic rays of the sun, beat in upon us and give us 
health and vigor without our being conscious of their influence. 
And it is thus with Jesus. We imitate him almost involuntarily. 
The character which stands out on the pages of the gospel appeals to 
us and commands us more effectively than even his words. The 
unconscious response of our souls to him supplements our definite 
determination to adopt his principles. Religious meditation may be 
its agent, prayer may be its accompaniment, but the real man of 
Nazareth is, after all, our inspiration. We grow to be like him as 
we live with him. Bound up in the bundle of his life we are saved. 

But to be merely passive is not to imitate. We must act as well 
as meditate. The narrow path does not lead to heaven through 
the hermit’s cell, but through the market-place. We are not like 
Jesus until we are ready to follow over Calvary as well. And there 
is tremendous need of this sort of imitation of Jesus. We are in 
constant danger of mistaking respectability for goodness, legality 
for morality. We are in even greater danger of living a life which, 
however much its externals may be like those set by the real followers 
of Jesus, is at heart vulgar and materialistic and selfish. The very 
center of our lives ought to be like the Master. We need his trust 
in a heavenly Father, his supreme confidence that a human soul is 
worth more than any amount of wealth, his splendid optimism which, 
without any attempt at self-deception, refused to believe that the 
ultimate outcome of badness is the same as the ultimate outcome of 
goodness. And most of all do we need to be like Jesus in our valua- 
tion of life. He placed honor and love and faith above that success 
which most of us want. We need the same heroism. We are afraid 
of taking up our crosses and following him. We are looking about 
for Simons of Cyrene to carry them for us. But until we are ready 
to follow Jesus to the uttermost—to the garden and the cross—we 
are untrue to him and to ourselves and to our God. 
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THE PRACTICABILITY OF THE LABORATORY METHOD 
IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


HERBERT WRIGHT GATES, M.A. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Probably nothing is more characteristic of modern education, as 
distinguished from that of earlier days, than its method of inductive 
rather than deductive study. There are many, not so very far 
advanced in life, whose recollections of geography and the study of 
natural science begin with pages and paragraphs learned out of 
books, with misty notions of their real meaning, and comparatively 
little interest in the process. These individuals are apt to look with 
something of envy upon the twentieth-century child, as he studies 
nature at first hand in field or garden, or in the school laboratory. 
For this is what the inductive,method means when applied to the 
study of physical objects. Instead of learning abstract laws formu- 
lated by others, the pupil is led to discover them for himself by experi- 
menting with the concrete objects whose relations these laws express. 
And the laboratory method, be it remembered, is by no means con- 
fined to work done in a room with a particular kind of equipment 
and called a laboratory. The term may cover any and all work 
which deals with concrete facts with a view to discovering their 
mutual relations, formulating these into laws, and then testing these 
laws in order to establish their universality and wider application. 
Many a lad, whose school was barren enough, has found the true 
method of study at home and afield under the wiser guidance of 
parent or friend. 

Nor is this method by any means confined to the study of physical 
objects. There are facts of experience no less concrete than rocks 
or trees, and quite as susceptible to experimental testing. The 
relations which they sustain to each other, though undoubtedly 
more varied and elusive than those existing between material objects, 
are no less orderly in their workings, and may be as truly expressed 
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in psychological or spiritual laws. The inductive method may be 
applied in either case, the only difference being that the facts of 
experience are found in our own consciousness, or expressed in his- 
torical and literary records, thus requiring different tools and appro- 
priate methods of work. Even more is it true of such study that 
the opportunity is not limited to the classroom and formal instruction, 
but extends to all the relations of life, among which the home rela- 
tions stand pre-eminent. 

This application of the laboratory method finds illustration in 
the modern methods of historical study. Far less time is given to 
the study of textbooks which both record and interpret the history 
of the past for the student. More time relatively is expended-upon 
original research, the study of contemporaneous documents, biog- 
raphies, and the like, the facts thus discovered being noted and 
compared with a view to ascertaining the political, social, and moral 
principles involved, estimating the influence and importance of 
characters and events, and forming judgments of the merit or demerit 
of those who made history by their deeds. And the next step in 
such study, parallel with the testing and application of newly dis- 
covered laws in the physical world, is to apply these social and moral 
principles to the problems and conditions of our own day. 

Now, this is exactly the task which the Sunday school has before 
it. Its main subject of study consists of certain literary records— 
legendary, historical, biographical, theological, poetical—in which 
are expressed the individual and national experiences of a people 
whose chief concern was religious. In the effort to establish a 
kingdom of God upon earth, they were led by the divine spirit through 
perfectly natural methods for the most part. We may study these 
records in either of two ways. We may approach them, as many 
of us approached our geography and botany, through the medium of 
a textbook, whose author makes our discoveries and interprets them 
for us; or we may adopt the laboratory method, study the original 
sources for ourselves, and make our own interpretation. The latter 
method will mean, not only vastly increased interest in the study, 
but far more vital and lasting results in thoughtfulness and character. 

The study of the large majority of schools during the coming 
year will center in the greatest of these biographies, the life of Jesus 
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Christ. No other history can compare with this in the quality of 
moral principles involved or in the genuine interest aroused, if the 
theme be rightly treated. In no other subject. is it so important 
that our children and youth become interested, and any method 
that may increase the effectiveness of our teaching is worthy of care- 
ful attention. 

In accordance with our definition of the laboratory method, the 
problem resolves itself into this: How may we lead our pupils to 
study and interpret for themselves the concrete facts of the life of 
Jesus, to discover the principles which governed his life, and to test 
and apply these principles in their own daily living ? 

The solution of the problem will vary with the age of the pupil. 
The variation will not be so much in the general method as in the 
selection and expression of the concrete facts with which we have 
to deal. Concreteness is by no means a constant factor with all 
ages of children. The spiritual experiences expressed by the apostle 
in ‘his epistles, or by the psalmist in his songs, will be exceedingly 
_real and concrete to many an older person, while absolutely vague 
and abstract to the happy, carefree boy or girl. We may therefore 
profitably divide our description of laboratory methods into three 
classes: those adapted to children of the primary grades, those for 
boys and girls of the intermediate grades, and those for older pupils. 

With reference to the primary pupils less need be said here, not 
on account of inferior importance, but because, under the stimulus 
of child-study and the natural love for little children, the methods 
of work in this department are already far in advance of those in the 
higher grades. This much, however, may be said: Of all the methods 
for presenting the facts of human experience in concrete form to 
little children, few can equal the story, well constructed, and told 
by one who sees clearly the picture to be described and sympathizes 
with the delight of the hearers. Fortunately, the life of Jesus abounds 
in material for such stories, many of them almost ready to hand, in 
which the child will feel an eager interest. Of the books upon 
story-telling, Dr. Hervey’s Picture Work has long been a source of 
help to Bible teachers; and to this must now be added Mrs. Hough- 
ton’s Telling Bible Stories, recently published. Literature is rather 
barren as yet of good models in Bible story-telling. Mr. Bird’s 
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Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth is probably as good as any for vivid- 
ness and picturesque detail. 

The story may be supplemented and made more real by the use 
of pictures illustrating its theme. In these days of Brown and Perry 
and Wilde, the supply of good pictures is abundant. But the teacher 
should not stop with the printed picture furnished to the pupil, to 
the neglect of a most valuable form of self-expression, the child’s 
own drawings. Crude they may be, and will be at this age, but 
self-expressive none the less, and, until the child has mastered the 
art of writing, these and various kinds of constructive work are his 
only means of expressing himself in permanent form. In one pri- 
mary department the lessons are taught first of all through stories 
told to the children. Sometimes this is supplemented by a picture 
given to them. Again, each child will be asked to draw a picture 
representing the theme of the story or some feature of it; or they 
may be asked to gather during the coming week and bring in objects 
or pictures illustrating the topic. Sometimes a choice verse con- 
nected with the lesson is given to them upon a card to be colored 
with crayons and committed to memory meanwhile. All these 
various forms of illustrative and constructive work are carefully 
preserved, and put into a scrap-book or portfolio at the close of the 
quarter or year’s work. 

Having thus presented in concrete form the pictures of love and 
gentleness, and other Christian virtues coming within the range of 
the child’s experience and ability, the next step is to illustrate and 
apply these lessons to daily living. Comparisons with a view to 
abstract generalizations are not for the little child, but he may easily 
learn to delight in acts of kindness, helpfulness, and love. And the 
field for these is everywhere—in the exercises of the school, in the 
home, among playmates, in behalf of those less favored. “How better 
can the story of the Good Samaritan be followed up than by some 
act of helpfulness on the part of class or individual, or a lesson on 
forgiveness by a similar act in behalf of one against whom the doer 
has had a grudge? The teacher needs to have constantly in mind 
worthy and appropriate objects for such acts of Christlike service, 
and ever watch the opportunity to clinch the lessons of the class- 
room in this way. 
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These are the essential elements of the laboratory method of 
work with little children; the facts presented in concrete form and 
the simple principles involved applied in actual practice. If we are 
true to our method, we shall value such work far above moralizing. 
The teacher who tells the story and then proceeds to moralize upon 
it is doing what our older textbooks did for natural science, and with 
like results. The child is actually hindered from making his own 
discoveries and passing his own judgments. More than this, it is 
at least an even chance that the moral deduced does not fit his expe- 
rience at all. Let him be told the story clearly and vividly, and he 
may be trusted to find its lesson, if it have any for him. Those are 
significant words of Dr. VanDyke, which every teacher should heed: 
“Lord, let me never tag a moral to a story, nor tell a story without 
a meaning.” 

With the boys and girls of the intermediate grades the conditions 
are somewhat changed. ‘They have learned to read and write, and 
the dependence upon oral work need not be so great. Moreover, 
they are at a period of great activity and restlessness, and any plan 
of work, to enlist and hold attention, must. occupy hand and eye as 
well as brain. The power of abstraction is somewhat more devel- 
oped—a fact which has its influence upon the themes to be treated. 
It is the golden opportunity for memorizing, and any scheme of 
study should include many of the choice passages of Scripture and 
standard hymns to be committed to memory. The pupils should 
be given the Scripture narrative, and led to read and interpret it for 
themselves under the tactful guidance of the teacher. A practical 
method of accomplishing this may as well be illustrated by describing 
a course on the life of Jesus, prepared by the writer, and used in 
several schools. 

The lessens are mimeographed on letter-size sheets punched for 
binding in manila or other heavy paper covers. The subject-matter 
is divided into chapters and sections, references to the Scripture 
narrative being given at the beginning of each section. These 
references are assigned to the pupil in advance for home reading. 
The lessons are developed by suggestive questions, space being left 
for the pupil to write in his answers. An outline map of Palestine 
is furnished each pupil, upon which the various places mentioned 
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are located as reached in the course of study. The journeys of 
Jesus from place to place may be traced, the map may be colored 
to bring out its topographical features, and other uses may be made 
of it at the discretion of the teacher. The teacher of one class of 
girls gathered them at her home during the week and directed them 
in the construction of a relief map of Palestine, made from paper 
pulp, which was colored with paints, and which gave them a far 
more vivid idea of the Holy Land than any amount of reading or 
description would have done. 

Spaces are also left for pasting in pictures to illustrate the work, 
preference being given with pupils of this age to views of the places 
mentioned, rather than to the more idealistic representations of 
scenes. 

The method of work is varied, the effort being made to discover 
new and attractive ways of presenting the various lessons with special 
reference to the constructive instincts of the pupil. Many lessons, 
strong in contrasted features, may be interestingly treated by the 
use of parallel columns. The “Visit of the Magi” and the “Schemes 
of Herod” is an example. Here are two types of people who sought 
Jesus. The pupil is asked to find from the Scripture narrative who 
they were, and to write their names at the head of the columns, which 
are then filled out with answers to the questions appearing at the 
left, as illustrated by the following diagram. The answers here 
given are taken from a pupil’s book. 


Who tried to find Jesus ? The Magi. Herod. 


Who were they? Wise men from the Eastern | King of Judea. 
country. 


What kind of men were they ? | Good men, wanted to know | Cruel, wicked, jealous. 
about God. 


Why did they want to find | To worship him. To kill him. 
Jesus ? 


How did they go about it? Asked questions of those | Lied and tried to get him 
they met. by fraud. 


What success did they have ? | Found him. - | Failed. 


The contrasted characters of Herod and the Magi are brought 
out most vividly in the mere process of working out this lesson, and 
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the success of one and failure of the other was found to carry its 
own moral in the case of more than one pupil. John 14:21 may 
be assigned as a memory verse to clinch the lesson, and the whole 
narrative be still further fixed in mind by learning the hymn 
As, with gladness, men of old 
Did the guiding star behold. 
It has been found advisable in most cases to have the work upon 
these lesson-sheets done during the class hour, the portfolios and 


CLASS AT WORK AROUND TABLE 


material being kept at the school until a book or part is completed. 
It then becomes the property of the pupil. When the entire course 
is finished, the sheets may be bound together in one cover, and the 
pupil has a life of Jesus of his own construction, illustrated with 
pictures and maps, and, in many cases of which we know, a highly 
prized possession. 

For such work tables are desirable, although cnn have gotten 
along with lapboards of heavy cardboard. Provision must also 
be made for keeping the material in an orderly manner. Notion 
boxes of heavy cloth-covered card or thin wood serve the purpose 
admirably. They must be large enough to hold the portfolios of 
the class, a small jar of paste for putting in pictures, scissors, pencils, 
and such other equipment as may be desired. 
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A bit of experience with these lessons may not be out of place as 
indicating the practicability and value of such work. In one school, 
where they were introduced with pupils of the intermediate grades, 
the added interest was shown, not only by greatly improved order 
and attention during the lesson period, but also by the fact that this 
period had to be extended to nearly twice its former length, at the 
request of both pupils and teachers. Still more encouraging were 
evidences of thoughtful study and definite results revealed by reviews 
andexaminations. 

This same general method may be applied to the study of the 
International or any other series of lessons. Indeed, it is simply 
carrying farther the idea of questions for written answers already 
used in many quarterlies. Care should be taken to see that the 
questions are well suited to the pupils for whom they are intended, 
and that they really stimulate thought on the part of the pupil. 

In these intermediate grades it is, if anything, more important to 
provide for the application to daily living of the principles discov- 
ered. This is pre-eminently the habit-forming. period, and training 
in habits of Christian service is of the highest value. The teacher — 
should cherish one lesson which gives opportunity for carrying its 
precepts over, into action above many whose truths are of more 
remote applicability. The class should be banded together for 
various forms of helpful activity. The pastor of the church should 
co-operate and look upon these grades as the source of material for 
messenger service. They should be drilled in choirs, and in every way 
possible be made to feel that they have an active part in the service 
and worship of the church. Individual pupils also should be stimu- 
lated and encouraged to acts of helpfulness and Christian living. 
Here again due regard must be had to the age and natural activities 
of the pupil. It is not the gentler virtues—meekness, humility, 
self-abnegation, and the like—that should most be emphasized. 
Let the teacher rejoice and take courage if his charges will fight fair 
and on the right side, if they become imbued with a lofty scorn of 
what is ignoble, even though that scorn be rather vigorously expressed ; 
above all, if they are truthful and above impure thought or speech. 

In this phase of the work particularly it is necessary t6 remember 
that teaching is not confined to the classroom. The teacher must 
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be the friend and companion of the pupil, co-operating daily in his 
efforts at noble living; the class should have some organization 
beyond that of the Sunday gathering.. Such organizations as the 
Knights of King Arthur have much to teach the worker in these 
grades. Every teacher of boys should read Work with Boys, the 
quarterly magazine of the General Alliance of Workers with Boys. 

A few words will serve to indicate how the principle of laboratory 
work may be applied in the adult classes. With those who have 
been properly taught in their earlier years, and whose interests are 
keen and varied, this is the easiest part of the problem. Such students 
will find new ways of studying for themselves when the subject: is 
mapped out for them. Let them be given the opportunity for really 
independent, constructive work, and interest develops. We doubt 
if a better textbook is to be had than that by Professors Burton and 
Mathews, Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ, in which are 
given references for wider reading, notes and comments on the 
narrative of the Harmony, and suggestive outlines for a life of Jesus 
to be written by the student. 

Still another kind of constructive work which has been success- 
fully used is to have each student make for himself a harmony of the 
gospels, taking a suitable blank-book, writing in the headings for 
the periods and chapters, and pasting under these the appropriate 
sections of the text cut from two inexpensive Testaments. Space 
may be left for notes and comments which will add to the value of 
the work. 

The more difficult task is to secure interest and real study from 
those older pupils who, either through lack of any study at all, or 
through unwise methods in earlier years, have no interest at all in 
the Bible. The main point with such persons is to get the story 
clearly before their minds in such a manner as may arouse interest. 
They must not be repelled by too heavy demands, nor be still further 
deadened by mere lecturing in which they take no part. The diffi- 
culty is one often met with in Y. M. C. A. classes, and some of the 
methods which have been successful here may find wider application. 

In one such class the Sermon on the Mount was taken up for a 
series of six informal studies. At the first meeting the class read the 
text in the King James, Revised, American Revised, and any other 
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versions available, noting differences in wording; at the second ses- 
sion they read the text again, noting what was said in it of man’s 
relations to his fellows; at the third, man’s relations to God; at the 
fourth and fifth readings respectively, written lists were made of the 
things pronounced good and those condemned as bad; at the sixth, 
each was asked to make a brief list of “the things I propose to do in 
view of this study.” The results of this study, not only in quickened 
interest in the teachings of Jesus, but in practical life, were highly 
gratifying. 

In another Y. M. C. A. class the leader is now conducting a study 
of the life of Jesus, using as a textbook an interwoven narrative, 
His Life, prepared by a group of pastors in Oak Park, Illinois. His 
method is very simple, consisting merely in gathering the class about 
a table, reading the narrative and asking them to underscore the 
essential words, and then tell the story in their own language, with 
the underscored words as guide. A surprising amount of helpful 
discussion grows out of this simple method of study, while the clear, 
crisp accounts given by many of what they have read bears testimony 
to the value of the process. 

The forms of practical work which should grow out of adult study 
are too varied for mention here. All the activities of the church, 
the various responsibilities which rest upon the older members, 
should find direct stimulus in the Bible class. 

Bible study, like the study of any other subject, can reach its 
highest efficiency only as it possesses the stimulus of interest, and 
interest is the feeling which accompanies self-activity, the act of 
self-expression. The first question of method for any age of pupil 
should be: How may this interest be secured? It is easier to talk 
than to teach; easier for the teacher to express himself than to lead 
others to do so; it is also of less value. The penalty for study with- 
out opportunity for self-expression is deadened interest and lack of 
spiritual results. The reward of the true teacher is the eager student, 
discovering with great joy those truths which, old as man himself, 
are yet ever new to each soul that feels their power for the first time, 
and expressing them in life and character. And the reward is 
worth the effort. 
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HOW SHALL WE TEACH THE LIFE OF CHRIST TO 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASSES? 


I. A COLLEGE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIENCE WITH AN ADULT BIBLE 
CLASS 

The class consisted of young and middle-aged men of varied 
social position and widely differing degrees of culture. It included 
a physician, a civil engineer, and an architect, a number of college 
and theological seminary students, and a larger number of business 
men, mechanics, and office employees. The great majority were 
professing Christians. The enrolment was about forty, the average 
attendance about twenty-five. 

The purpose was to test the practicability of securing from such 
a class genuine effort and real achievement in biblical study, and in 
particular some definite and coherent knowledge of the life of Jesus 
obtained chiefly by their own persistent effort. 

The chief problem was to select a plan of work that would arouse 
the interest and secure the co-operation of all. This was no easy 
task where there was no homogeneity of education, culture, or experi- 
ence. It isa well-established pedagogical principle that one’s capacity 
to take a further step in the comprehension of a subject is limited by 
his existing experience; that the new idea must first be translated 
into terms of that experience in order to be comprehended. This 
would seem to render impossible the organization and presentation 
of material so as to adjust it to such varied experience; and without 
such adjustment there could be no real interest, no permanent incentive 
to effort. 

The solution of the problem was found in{leveling down the work 
required to the capacity of the least cultured, and at the same time 
selecting a piece of work so well worth doing, so intrinsically valuable, 
promising such a genuine increase of knowledge, and practical power 
over the biblical material, as to arouse a strong desire to accomplish it. 

In the adjustment of the work to the capacity of the least cultured, 
certain conditions were obviously imperative. First, the mental 
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powers appealed to must be such as not to require extensive culture 
for their efficient exercise. Second, the ultimate goal of effort must 
be perfectly clear and perfectly comprehensible, while its practical 
value must be evident to all. Third, the task assigned each week 
must be simple and specific. By “simple” is meant that no demand 
for abstract thought, difficult interpretation, looking up of references, 
or preparing written work could be permitted. To complicate the 
task by including any one of these demands would have been prac- 
tically certain to reduce the actual workers to a small minority of the 
class. Fourth, the specific work of the teacher must fit into and 
supplement the work of the class, so that the joint product would 
constitute a whole to which each would contribute an essential part. 

The life of Jesus as presented in the gospels is most admirably 
adapted to fulfil these conditions. As a subject of study, it presents, 
roughly speaking, two elements in indissoluble connection—a record 
of doings, and a record of teachings; and, roughly speaking, the 
writer defined the work of the class by the first, and his own work 
as teacher by the second, of these elements. That is to say, the 
task outlined for the class was to master the facts of the life of Jesus 
in their chronological order and in their geographical setting, i. e., 
to know the facts in their external relations; while that reserved for 
the teacher was to reveal, as far as he was able, the internal relations 
of the facts, to interpret their significance in the developing life of 
Jesus, and to expound the teachings which were the natural expression 
of that life. 

The work outlined for the class satisfactorily fulfilled the con- 
ditions referred to above. The mental activity demanded was simply 
that of the understanding and the memory, and the end to be achieved 
was exactly defined and perfectly comprehensible to all. The task 
each week was a perfectly definite portion of the whole, uncom- 
plicated by any further requirement, and, consequently, was perfectly 
understood; and, lastly, the work of the teacher was the necessary 
supplement designed to show the inner relations of cause and purpose 
which conditioned the outer relations of time and place, and to fill 
them with their true meaning. 

The method used was as follows: A harmony of the gospels was 
selected as a textbook, and every student supplied with a copy at 
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the expense of the class. A good map of Palestine was hung where 
everyone could plainly see it: In the first part of each lesson period 
the students were tested as to the accuracy and thoroughness of their 
work. The events and discourses, as indicated by the titles of the 
harmonist, were reviewed from the beginning by passing around the 
class from man to man, thus requiring each to review the whole so 
as to be ready with his contribution in turn; and, again, by sending 
different men to the map with a pointer and requiring them to review 
the whole series in its local setting; and, further, by questions intended 
to test the comprehension of the teacher’s exposition and interpreta- 
tion. In the latter part of the lesson period the teacher took up the 
particular event or discourse under immediate consideration, defined 
its relation to its predecessor, and interpreted its meaning. 

What was the result? The work grew in difficulty as it proceeded, 
but it grew in interest also, for many reasons. The fact that order 
and coherence were appearing out of the confused jumble of their 
previous knowledge of the gospels, the clear ideas of time and place 
and meaning as they heard or read the gospels or gospel allusions, 
the growing pride of acquisition and consciousness of mastery, the 
strategic value of this outlook, this articulation of facts, for an attack 
upon the whole problem of gospel history, and, above all, the growing 
reality and richness of that matchless life and teaching—all these 
were practical incentives and led to sustained effort through two years 
to the completion of the task. A remark of the civil engineer is 
typical of many expressions. He said: “I have been in the Sunday 
school for twenty years, and I have never learned anything till now.” 
Not all completed the task, but all did some real work, and several 
could at the close step to the map and give the complete articulated 
outline of gospel history without an error as to time or place. 


GEORGE M. ForBEs. 
RocHEsTER, N. Y. 


Il. A PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING BOYS 


In planning a course of study for boys on the life of Jesus, there 
are some general and special facts of their development that need to 
be considered. These facts can be only summarized here. 

One of the general laws of boy-life is the law of interest. The 
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appeal which any literature makes to a boy, whether that of the Bible 
or any other, is the appeal of life. It is biography, not poetry, 
prophecy, or essays; actions, not ethics; deeds, not teachings, that 
get hold. And until the boy is pretty well along in high school, it is 
the picturesque and vivid, rather than the historical, relations in 
biography that interest him. 

Another general law of boy-life may be called the law of reality. 
I have just said that it is the picturesque and vivid in biography that 
attracts attention from a boy. To him life is moving, adventurous, 
highly colored. The reflective and the passive moods are not his. 
His mind is so alert and keenly sensitive to moral issues that he 
reaches them more quickly than his teacher does, and then awaits 
with surly suspicion and agonizing self-consciousness the clumsy and 
blunt way by which his preceptor ‘‘makes the application.” Religion 
to him is doing, not talking. He does not want to talk about it. He 
will not be talked to about it. 

There are also some special and seldom recognized facts which 
must modify and define Sunday-school instruction of boys. 

One of these is the fact that to him the Bible is trite. It is hard 
to find a boy who does not know as much about the Bible as he wants 
to. In almost every other subject in education the element of sur- 
prise is one of the teacher’s chief aids. The Bible does have some 
surprises even for a cocksure American boy, but they are not con- 
tained in the ordinary Sunday-school quarterly. 

As a result of this triteness, and of the fact that the Sunday school 
furnishes a jolly good opportunity for social reunions, the traditional 
demeanor of boys is that of inattention and miscellaneous conversa- 
tion. The teacher who seeks the “point of contact” in football 
will find it all right, but he will seldom find anything more. 

One other special difficulty in teaching boys religion is that the 
traditional method is one long outgrown and obsolete in all other 
education. If the question-and-answer method really had value, 
one would think its astonishing difference from any other kind of 
instruction with which the boy is familiar might attract and hold his 
attention. But it does not doso. The boy is getting more and more 
accustomed in school to the laboratory, objective teaching and manual 
methods, and thése have hitherto been lacking beyond the kinder- 
garten department of the Sunday school. 
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With these facts in mind, a successful course for boys on the life 
of Christ should have these elements: 

It should deal with the acts, not with the teachings, of Jesus. 

It should present the life as a heroic biography. The life 
should be left to make its own impression, and there should be no 
“‘moralizing.”’ 

3- In method the printed quarterly, the formal question, the 
homily, must be entirely forsaken for plans that are fresh, varied, 
realistic, and analogous to those of the public school. 

The course of study I am about to outline may be imperfect, but 
it does contain these three elements. 

The class approaches the life of Jesus by a method as near as 
possible to that by which the German schools study the national 
heroes of Germany: the method-of-travel study. By means of stereo- 
graphs they make a journey to Palestine, following the events of 
Jesus’ life by journeys from place to place in which those events 
occurred. They make the easy transition from the work of the 
public school, by means of their geographies, atlases, and the 
announcements of the tourist companies. 

At the beginning of an average lesson they are candtelly trans- 
ferred from the scene and events of the last lesson to that of the 
present. They are shown by a specially keyed map where they are 
to stand, in the definite spot where the Master wrought at the time 
under study, and the exact territory over which they are to look. 
Then, as they visit this spot by means of the stereograph, they are 
shown just where the Master entered the scene, what he did there, 
and whence he departed. 

They will complete and connect their knowledge of these places 
and deeds by drawing sketch maps, by using a stereograph of the 
relief map of the Paléstine Exploration Society, and by molding 
certain contours of territory with clay or paper pulp. This con- 
nected knowledge they will carry farther by records in small individual 
note books, and by novel reviews. 

Such instruction not only solves the problems of order, attention, 
interest, and individual instruction, but it even encourages home 
work, which in Sunday school has been pretty nearly unknown among 
boys for some time. The self-expression with the hands mentioned 
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above is, much of it, prepared at home; topics for special report and 
short debates are worked up there; and even some optional work 
will be thus done by individuals. Instead of the study of short 
sections of Scripture in the class, long, consecutive sections are 
given out for home reading, which are to be cut out and pasted 
in a notebook, making an illustrated gospel or a harmony. 

The fellowship instinct has been utilized in making additional 
reviews by having a “class life of Christ,” to which each member 
contributes a chapter in turn, and by having a “class log,” in which 
each in turn describes the places where he has been. 

All Bible study with boys should be supplemented by a rich social 
class life consisting of a class organization, socials, club work, and 
camp, and by all practicable service for others. These are the back- 
ground and the application of the study itself. 

There need be no fear that such study is not “spiritual.” Inat- 
tention and irreverence are surely unspiritual. These methods fit 
the boys, interest them, hold them, instruct them. The geograph- 
ical and picturesque, as a matter of fact, become the vehicle of the 
spiritual. My own experience was that the stereoscope itself was, 
unexpectedly, a powerful instrument for teaching the individual. 
Isolated behind his hood, looking as if from a dark room through a 
window into a strange world, his ears as alert as his eyes, each of my 
twenty-five boys received impressions that were deep, lasting, per- 
sonal. I was teaching, not a class, but twenty-five separate hearts. 

Working over the material again this fall, 1 am more convinced 
than ever of the possibilities of methods involving, as these do, vivid 
sense-impression, manual self-expression, co-operative activity. 

This article will have more practical value if I mention the places 
where the material for such work can be obtained. The manual 
methods are described in a pamphlet written and published by 
Rev. R. M. Hodge, D.D., 700 Park Avenue, New York. An inex- 
pensive bristol-board contour map is furnished by the Atlas School 
Supply Company, Chicago. Clay for modeling may be secured 
through any school-teacher, and pulp from any paper-mill. The 
stereographs are published by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 


who also publish my textbook. 
WILLIAM Byron ForBUSsH. 
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Ill. THE PROBLEM OF THE CHILDREN 


At this time, when a great army of Sunday-school teachers face 
a year in which the lessons that they teach week after week are to be 
on the life and teachings of Christ, it is important that each teacher 
should stop and ask himself the questions: ‘‘ What use shall I make 
of this opportunity ? What results may I hope for? And how can 
I best attain the end I have in view?” Anyone who is a teacher of, 
rather than a lecturer or preacher to, his pupils knows that both the 
results hoped for, and the methods used to attain them, must differ 
in the different periods into which the life of the child is divided. 

One of the most important of these periods is that which lies 
between the primary and intermediate in our Sunday-school grading, 
known as the junior, covering approximately the years from nine to 
twelve. We can realize the importance of this period when we remem- 
ber that it is the great habit-forming period of life; that the ability 
to read and write, which has just been acquired, must be put into 
commission for God’s work; that this is the age when memory is 
the strongest and most retentive, the time when the reasoning powers 
are beginning to develop; and that toward the end of the period 
comes the age when a spiritual awakening is to be expected—that is, 
the child may and should come into conscious relations with God 
and make a public profession of his allegiance. Since all of these 
things are important, and imply both opportunity and responsibility, 
not only the lesson-teaching, but everything that is done for the pupil, 
becomes of major importance. 

Concerning the result sought and wished for, of course, as this 
is the time when the normal and logical outcome of religious teaching 
is to be expected, that for which all the training of the earlier years 
is but a preparation, the teacher should expect, and pray and work 
with the definite purpose in view, so to present the life of our Lord 
to her pupils that they will be led to wish more and more earnestly 
to be like him, until the time comes when they will be able to say 
with the spirit and with the understanding also: “I wish to give my 
life to him, and serve him always.” 

Looking at the work for the year as a whole, we must bear in 
mind that we are not attempting through these lessons to teach 
history or biography as such, but that our supreme aim is to impress 
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upon the minds of the pupils certain truths and principles which will 
help the boys and girls to make each day’s life a nearer approach 
to the ideal life of Him who is “the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Therefore the mere learning of facts in their order should never be 
allowed to stand in the way of the pupil’s getting the truth which lies 
in the facts. While this is true, it is also evident that the truth cannot 
be gained without some knowledge of the facts. The facts are the 
medium through which the truth is conveyed. Both in order to 
impress the facts upon the memory, and to fix habits of study and 
industry, as well as to forestall the mischief which Satan ever finds 
for idle hands to do, it is desirable that, in large part outside the 
lesson hour, every junior child should make a narrative book, or 
perhaps such a book in four volumes, on the life of Christ, illustrating 
the stories with pictures and maps, and designing attractive covers 
for every volume. Maps made in sand and paper pulp will help to 
make the events live in the minds of the children, as they are asso- 
ciated with a country whose hills and valleys they have seen repre- 
sented, in materials which make relief-work possible. With the 
map-work should be used the stereoscope pictures, which give so ° 
vivid a representation of the land as it now is. Photographs are also 
useful; for even among junior children many can be found who have 
never thought of Palestine as a country existing on the surface of the 
earth today. 

It would be a great help if there could be connected with every 
junior department a geography room, to which one class is sent each 
week for instruction and the opportunity to make the map themselves. 
After that work has been done, an event map in their narrative books 
will mean a great deal more than the ordinary outline map means 
to one who has never made the map in relief. 

As concerns the relative emphasis upon different elements of the 
story, we shall find, as we teach these lessons, that the simple story 
of the everyday life of Jesus—that is, the things which he did—will 
have the greatest influence over the boys and girls who are of an age 
when interest is centered upon activities rather than upon ideas. 
The obedience of Jesus to his earthly parents and his heavenly Father, 
his conquering of temptations, his unselfish and constant ministry 
to all those in need of any kind, the wonderful deeds which proclaimed 
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his divinity—all these will more nearly touch the experience and 
interest of the child than will such didactic teachings as the Sermon 
on the Mount. It is not to be inferred that the teachings of Jesus 
should be ignored. Many of the parables are of vital interest to 
juniors, and the truths taught through them are suited to their com- 
prehension; but if one had to choose between the life-of Jesus as 
represented by the things which he did, and that life as manifested 
in his teachings, there can be no question as to which would be the 
more helpful to children of this age. 

Concerning the method of impressing this truth in teaching, it is 
generally true that junior children gain more from a truth that is 
presented to them suggestively through a story, than from one that 
is pointed out to them in a direct application. If allowed to make 
their own application of a truth, they are more likely to take it into 
their lives as a living principle than they are when the truth is forced 
upon them from outside. This fact indicates a general policy that 
should be pursued by the junior teacher; that is, making the truth 
so evident, as the story is told, that the child cannot fail to see it for 
himself, and then leave it to make its own impression. But there 
are times when the application may, and should, be made directly, 
and this, when carefully done, has a great influence. But many 
conscientious teachers in the past have thought that they were not 
doing their full duty unless at the close of every lesson they applied 
the truth directly to each pupil, and even urged the pupils every 
Sunday to give themselves to Christ. Aside from the monotony of 
such a course (and all children detest monotony wherever they find 
it), it has a tendency to produce the very opposite from the result 
desired, in that it often awakens rebellion against what is urged. 

If the teacher plants the seed, which is the Word, in a way which 
accords with God’s laws for the development of the child’s character, 
the result may be trusted to the Lord of the harvest. It would be 
unwise as well as unnecessary either to urge the child to let the seed 
grow, or to dig up the fallow ground to see what condition the growth 
is in. The results are with God, and he will take care of them, if 
we watch the child lovingly and pray earnestly for guidance in dealing 
with him in this critical time. 

JosEPHINE L. BALDWIN. 

Newark, N. J. 
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BOOKS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS! 
THE LAND 

Smith, G. A. Historical Geography of the Holy Land. Eleventh edition. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Pp. 720. $4.50. 

Stewart, R.L. The Land of Israel: A Textbook on the Physical and Histori- 
cal Geography of the Holy Land. Chicago: The F. H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Bartholomew, J.G. ‘Topographical and Physical Map of Palestine. Edited by 
George Adam Smith. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Mounted on 
cloth, 36X54 inches. $3.50. 

Osborn, H. S. Map of Palestine, and Other Parts of Syria. Oxford, O.: 
Oxford Map Publishers. Wall map (93 %6 ft.) for large rooms. $10. 

THE TIMES 

Mathews, Shailer. The History of New Testament Times in Palestine. New 
York: The Macmillan’‘Co. Pp. 218. $0.75. 

Riggs, J.S. History of the Jewish People in the Maccabean and Roman 
Periods. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 317. $1.25. 

Schiirer, Emil. The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 5 vols. Pp. 2,065. $8. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS 

Stevens, W. A. and Burton, E.D. A Harmony of the Gospels, for Historical 
Study; in the Revised Version, with readings of the American Revision. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 283. $1. 

Sanday,'Wm. Outlines of the Life of Jesus. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 241 
$1.25. 

Rhees, Rush. The Life of Jesus of Nazareth. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. 338. $1.25. 

Edersheim, Alfred. The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 2 vols., pp. 1,524, $2; abridged edition, $1. 
Weiss, Bernhard. The Life of Christ. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

3.vols. Pp. 1,224. $6.75. 
Holtzmann, Oscar. The Life of Jesus. The Macmillan Co. Pp. 556. $4. 
Dawson, W. J. The Life of Christ. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
Pp. 452. $1.50. 
Burton, E. D. and Mathews, Shailer. Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 300. $1. 
Stevens, G.B. The Teaching of Jesus. The Macmillan Co. Pp. 190. $0.75. 
1 For other books, and the characterization of those here named, see Votaw> 
“Books for New Testament Study,” Biblical World, October, 1905, pp. 271-320. 
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The TEnstitute of Sacred Literature 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS 


Many of those who will take up the study of the life of Christ 
January first, either under the necessity of teaching it or for personal 
study, will wish for special guidance in reference reading, textbooks, methods 
and devices for teaching. All such will be glad to see a brief summary 
of the possibilities of assistance in studying or teaching this subject offered 
by the Institute of Sacred Literature. ‘Those who wish outlines and direc- 
tions for class-work or for home study, demanding only the use of the 
Bible, and consuming not more than twenty minutes a day, should examine 
particularly courses 1 and 2 described below. Those who wish guidance 
in outside reading should avail themselves of a choice from courses num- 
bered 3 to 6. Those who are ready for thorough study of a university 
grade, will find what they desire in the thorough correspondence courses. 
Churches and schools who wish to benefit the community in which they 
are located and arouse a general interest will perhapsfind a lecture course 
more effective. 

1. An outline course on ‘‘The Life of Christ,’ based upon the four Gospels. 
The material is arranged for daily study and the method is historical. Only 
the Bible and the Institute pamphlet are required and the work can be accom- 
plished in fifteen minutes a day. This course just issued in a new edition, con- 
tains in each volume, besides directions for study and review questions, a map, 
dictionary of terms, and programs for club work. 

2. An outline course on ‘The Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus.” A 
study of the teaching of Jesus as presented in the four Gospels, touching the 
essential social and ethical relationships of life, such as faith, repentance, sin 
and punishment, the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, wealth and 
the state, the kingdom of God, etc. The course is arranged for daily study 
and may be accomplished in fifteen minutes a day. 

3. In the popular ‘Religious Education Reading Course,’ organized this 
year, four months are spent upon books pertaining to the life of Jesus, the reading 
of the Gospels of Matthew and John, Jesus’ Way, by Hyde, and The Life of 
Christ, by Dawson, being required. The monthly Postal Bulletins give many 
suggestions for work and thought. The course may be begun with the December 
work which is the first month in which the life of Jesus is taken up. 

4. A professional reading course on ‘‘The Life of Christ.” This course is 
designed for those who wish to read the best books on the life of Jesus and who 
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are not afraid of some rather technical material. These professional courses 
are primarily arranged for ministers who wish to keep in touch with the best 
literature in theological lines. The helps furnished are of the nature of scholarly 
reviews of the books to be read. The list on the life of Christ contains twelve 
volumes. It may be read in whole or part as the student wishes. No reports 
are required. 

5. A professional reading course on the teaching of Jesus. A course similar 
in character to course 4, but laying emphasis upon the teaching, rather than 
upon the historical life, of Jesus. The list contains ten volumes. 

6. A professional reading course on “Christianity and Social Problems.” 
A course taking up the teaching of Jesus and of later Christianity in its special 
relation to modern social problems. The list contains nine volumes. 

7. A thorough correspondence course of university grade on “The Life of 
Jesus,” based upon the four Gospels. The textbook is the Constructive Studies 
on the Lije of Christ by Burton and Mathews. The work is done by correspon- 
dence, but is of the same character as that carried on in the university classrooms. 

8. A correspondence course on the “Gospel of Luke,” similar in character 
to course 7. 

9. A correspondence course on the “Gospel of John,” similar in character 
to courses 7 and 8. 

10. Research courses or informal correspondence courses on “The Life of 
Christ,” the social teaching of Jesus, and the Messianic hope in the New Testa- 
ment. 

11." The following lecture courses touch closely ““The Life of Jesus:” 

Two courses by Dr. T. G. Soares; “‘From Malachi to Matthew,” and “The 
Significance of Jesus.” 

Two courses by Professor Shailer Mathews: ‘The History of New Testa- 
ment Times in Palestine,’ and ‘The Social Teaching of Jesus.” 

Two courses by Professor C. W. Votaw: ‘The Life of Jesus,” and ‘The 
Teaching of Jesus.” 

One course by Professor H. L. Willett: “Journeys in the Holy Land.” 


1 This is only a partial list of Lecture Courses, further information concerning 
which can be obtained from the Lecture-Study Department of the University. 
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The 


The Editor-in-Chief, 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Six Handsome Volumes 
The Review of Reviews, two years 


“There are many of us who hesitate at a long poem, ‘ 
but who find both rest and inspiration from the briefer treasury of the choicest things, and it has been a delight 
utterances of the great poets.and yet who have never torunoverits riches. The selection seems to me to have 


resent 


New Library of Poetry 


Send Return the Books if 
ton 50c. you do not like them 


Order now and avoid a possible disappointment during the rush of holiday business 


Cyt of all the flood of books and sets of books that proceed from 

the presses in baffling multitude, once in a while there comes a 
work that the world has been waiting for, that is so perfectly adapted to 
people’s intellectual needs, so much better than previous efforts in the 
same field, and so available for every thinking man and woman, that it 
claims a place at once as a popular classic. Such is the Masterpieces of 
Poetry, just published under the conduct of Dr, Henry van Dyke as 


Editor-in-Chief. 


Libraries Searched for You 


Dr. Van Dyke and his staff have searched thousands of volumes, — 
in fact, the whole field of American and English poetry,—to find just 
those particular poems that you want and that every household ought to 
have at hand just where father, mother, or children can easily get at 
the most beautiful productions of the master artists without wading 
through great libraries of books to pick them out. 

These volumes are more perfect in mechanical detail than any we 
have ever offered our readers. ‘The typesetting has been done by De 
Vinne, and presswork, binding, and exquisite photogravure illustrations 
are worthy of the contents. The books have twenty-eight per cent. 


more pages in them than any other set in the Little Masterpiece series. 


A Few Golden Opinions of the Van Dyke Library of Poetry 


“Dr. Van Dyke’s ‘ Little Masterpieces of Poetry’ is a 


had the opportunity or the leisure to cull from the 

world’s literature the briefer poems best worthy to be 

cherished as friends or even studied as the utterances of 

the poet prophets. Tosuch this series will serve a useful 
urpose, and many, I hope, will join mein thanking you 
or giving the series to the world.” 


LYMAN ABBOTT, ‘ The Outlook.”’ 


“It is a valuable collection of the best poetry, in con- 
—— and tasteful form, which I am happy to add to 
my library.” 


2 THOMAS F. HOLGATE, Northwestern University. 
_ “Thank you very much for the ‘ Little Masterpieces 
of Poetry.’ It is by far the best anthology published.” 
GEORGE HARRIS, Pres. Amherst College. 
“This anthol of poetry by Henry van Dyke 


seems an especially happy one.” BURR HS. 


been made with Dr. Van Dyke’s accustomed penetration 

and the kinship of mood within the several groups 0 

poems has been kept ina uliarly felicitous way. I do 
not see how this beautiful little set of books can fail to 
do very much to bring many back toa fresh enjoyment 
of poetry, and to open to many others riches that they 
have not before discovered in this field of literature.” 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, Pres. Oberlin College. 


“It is one of the best og meet anthologies in existence. 

© previous collection of English and American poetry 

is so complete, so well classified, and so serviceable for 

educational purposes. e small volumes are easily 
and attractive in appearance,” 


W. H. P. FAUNCE, Pres. Brown University. 
“They are capital manuals for the traveler's 


grip or the invalid’s chair, or indeed for any 
moments of leisure and recreation.” 


Dr. D. C. GILMAN, ex-Pres. Johns Hopkins. 
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“Thave tried Dr. Van Dyke’s ‘Little Masterpieces of Poe- 
try’ ona girl of fifteen, an experienced matron, and an 
old man; and all three found it a delightful collection. 
I infer that it is going to bea | serviceable anthol- 
ogy; and Iam sure that the wide sale of such a collection 
isan encouraging sign. It is a real pleasure to have the 
little volumes always at hand.” 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, Harvard University. 


* Permit me to thank you for the * Little Masterpieces 
of Poetry,’ which seem to be about the most valuable 
merchandise ever put up in small packages.” 


GEORGE ADE. 


“IT know of no more ney serge and delightful selection 
of the best in poetry than that which you offer the public 
in these charming volumes * Masterpieces of Poetry.’” 


MINNIE MADDERN FISKE. 


A Few Golden Opinions of the Van Dyke Library of Poetry 


“The execution reveals both. the taste and the skill 
which we have a right to expect from such an editor. 
What I especially liked was the treatment of English 
literature as a whole, both the British main stem 
and eo younger American branch, each in its ‘proper 


proportion. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
Columbia College. 


“ This is altogether the best collection I have ever seen, 
and makes a most attractive work for home or library. 
In extending the circulation of this work, I feel that you 
are rendering a public service and benefiting every 
home in which it 1s placed.” 

J. H. KIRKLAND, 
Chancellor Vanderbilt University. 


“The work is a skillful condensation of man 1 
and has a value of its own. A library one can put into 
one’s dress-suit case, and is a good thing to have.” 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


The Flower of the English Language in these 500 
Masterpieces of Verse 


The poems range from English ballads 
of unknown date down to Bret Harte and 
Stevenson. 

Of all the libraries of poetry that have 
been published, we predict that this will 
take first place because of its compact, 
beautiful form, its new classification, and, 
chief of all, because of Dr. Van Dyke’s 
labor of love in giving the. selection the best 
thought available from the poet, critic, and 
scholar best fitted to select the poetical mas- 
terpieces of the English language. This 
set will be an ornament and a resource for 
every one who reads English and who has 
any wish for an easy acquaintance with the highest thoughts and the 
inspired moods of the great artists in English literature. 


Cloth and Three-Quarter 
Leather Editions. 


A Treasure for Everyone 


Americans, who do not have time as a rule to read poetry, will find the Masterpieces a god- 
send in enabling them to get in the easiest possible way some glimpse and knowledge of the most 
perfect poems of our language, knowledge that would otherwise escape them in their busy life. 


Send only 50 cents in stamps. A set of the books will be shipped for CHI.DRC. 
The Offer | your approval at once, and your subscription for the Review or Re- St eS 
views will be entered. If you like the set after examination, you of ; an whhe 


you are offering 

with the Review 
or Reviews. lf I 
like the above books, 
I will make payments 
to complete the special- 
offer price. Herewith find 
first payment of 50 cents. 


make further payments of 50 cents a month for 12 months for 
the Review or Reviews for two years (regular price $6.00) and the full set of 
six volumes. Or $6 pays in full for the two years’ subscription and 
the books. If you do not like this new library, i) you may return it at 


our expense and no obligation will be incurred. 
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SEEING OUR NEW POSSESSIONS THROUGH THE EYES OF A TRAINED JOURNALIST 


“AN OBSERVER 
IN THE PHILIPPINES:’ 


THE LATEST WORD FROM THE PEARL OF THE ORIENT 


By REV. JOHN BANCROFT DEVINS, D.D., 
Editor of The New York Observer 


Dedicated to President Roosevelt 


VITAL PROBLEMS AND HOW THEY ARE MET 


A volume of more than 400 pages of intensely interesting matter, based upon 
personal observations, and treating of political, educational, social and spiritual con- 
ditions. An appendix containing extracts of addresses by President McKinley, 
President Roosevelt, Judge Parker, Secretary Hay, Ex-Secretary Root, Secretary Taft 
and Governor Wright. Handsomely bound. Well printed. Sixty-four full-page 
illustrations. Price, $2.00. 


Secretary Taft Contributes the Foreword, in which he says: 

“The work which Doctor Devins has done as a result of his visit to the 
Philippine Islands in writing this volume, is an exceedingly useful 
one. I have examined the manuscript with as much care as I could 
give it in the very short time which other duties permitted, and it 
seems to me that he has told the story of the Philippine Islands and of 
the conditions existing there with as earnest a desire to reach the truth 
as possible.” 

The direct work of the Government to help the Filipinos, and 
the successful efforts of the Protestant Missionary bodies, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and the Bible, Missionary and Seamen’s 
Societies are treated with thoroughness. The many full-page illustra- 
tions will be greatly enjoyed by those wishing to see the faces of the _ 
men who are establishing law and order and righteousness in the 
Philippines. The record of the beautiful services rendered by a thou- 
sand American teachers will make every American proud of his fellow- 
countrymen. The chapter on the Duty of the American Church is a 
ringing call to the Church tosend her best men and women into Gov- 
ernment positions; into the teaching force and into the Mission 
Churches, and then to follow them with earnest prayer. 

The book is interesting and inspiring. It will awaken patriot- 
ism and a realizing sense of the great mission of our own country to 
the natives of the Philippines. 


FOR SALE BY 


Ghe NEW YORK OBSERVER 


156 Fifth Ave., New York .. . . And sent postage paid to any address in 
the Postal Union for the price named. May be obtained free under certain conditions— 
particulars upon request. 
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E wish to direct the attention of: 
educators and students to the 
following list of our SPECIAL 

DEPARTMENTS. In addition to the 


_ development of our stock of regular and 
standard books (the largest in the coun- 
try) we have given much attention: to 
the creation of these special departments, 
in charge of experts who know the sub- 
jects thoroughly. 


FIRST FLOOR 


SPECIAL BRANCHES 


An Admirable Representation on Artand Music. Classified Shelves of Volumes 
relating to Economics and Sociology, to Political Economy, to Philosophy, 
Psy sey 4 and Ethics, to Agriculture and similar interests, to Domestic 
Science (Cook Books, etc.), to Athletics, Sports, and Games, to Nature Study. 


RARE AND FINE IMPORTED BOOKS 


Probably the most famous collection in] this country, and the Mecca of 
bibliophiles. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
= a French Book Department with-a few of the best in Italian and 
panish. 


SECOND FLOOR. 
Theological and Devotional Works 
Scientific, Technical, and Medical Books 
School Books and Supplies for all Schools, Colleges and 
Universities 
Low Priced Stationery by the Ronee or in Boxes 
Office Stationery and Supplies 
Popular Priced Editions. of Standard Works, Classics, etc. 
Books at Reduced Prices, Special Lots 


A. C. MCCLURG &.CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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New Reflecting 
Lantern 


For brilliantly projecting on the screen in 
natural colors otos, engravings, sketches. 
colored prints, flowers, a mechanical 
models and cuts in books. Also shows lantern 
slides perfectly. ‘Attachable to any electric 

also carry a large steck of Lantern Slides 

Educational and Subjects. 

Lantern Slides on Geograph 

Lantern Slides on Geology Botany. 

Lantern Slides on Natural History. 

Lantern Slides on Astronomy and Anatomy. 

Lantern Slides on American History. 

Lantern Slides on Psychology. 

Lantern Slides on Engineering and Architecture. 

Lantern Slides on Mining. 

Lantern Slides illustrating many other subjects, 

We rent glides at lowrates. Send for lists, 
naming particular subject of interest. 

BROWN & SAREE, 
Mic pes, etc., 
Dept.23 918 Chestnut St., Phila. 


When calling please ask to see Mr. Grant 


BOOKS 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS 
WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of Books at reduced prices 
sent for ro-cent stamp 


TO THE READER 
Please remember that whenever you need a Boox, or 
ony about Books, you will address me 1 
will try to please you by attention and low prices, 
pene or call and inspect stock, and 
in either case I will make you special prices, _ 


F. E. GRANT 


238 W. 42d Street New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount 


The General Theological Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church 


Chelsea Square, New York 
The next academic year begins on September 19, 
1906. Speci Course for 
Graduates of other ical The require- 
ments for admission and other particulars can be had from 
THE DEAN 


Sunday-School Teachers 


AN INTRODUCTION TO © | For teachers of 


hildren from 8 
THE BIBLE FOR = II years of 


22.24 & 26 RIVER 
TROY.N.Y. 
Nenutecture Superior 

IME SCHOOL & 


_ 


TEACHERS OF CHILDREN | age. Price $1.00 
postpaid. One 
of the volumes 


BY 
GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN comprising the 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT --- 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND 156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


CHURCHES: 


_ Lighted by the FRINK System of Patent; 
“Reflectors. Send dimensions for Estimate. 3 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORK HAS THE LARGEST PAID CIRCULATION OF ANY HIGH 
PRICED UNDENOMINATIONAL RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 


More THAN 150,000 Peopte EVERY WEEK READ 


The Christian Work and 
Evangelist 


A progressive religious paper which pleases people because it records the principal 
. news of all denominations and sects in an interesting and unprejudiced manner. 
10,264 NEW SUBSCRIBERS HAVE BEEN ADDED DURING THE PAST SIX MONTHS 

In order to introduce the paper into other homes and assure each subscriber of more than his money's worth right from the start, we will give 


THE MARKED NEW TESTAMENT FREE 


with a three months’ trial subscription. Use the coupon below and send fifty cents. 

The Testament consists of 362 pages and measures five and three-eighths inches by three and five-eighths inches by one” 
half inch, It is bound in cloth covers, with red edges cut flush, {Its chief object is to fix the attention of the reader upon 
certain texts, to help make plain, under the Holy Spirit’s guidance, God’s way of rp he ape through Christ. The passages 
emphasized deal exclusively with this subject in its various phases — the divinity and death of Jesus Christ, repentance, faith, 
obedience, etc. A large, clear type has been used, and the markings are engraved the exact fac-simile of hand markings. 


EVERY WEEK FOR THREE MONTHS 


5 O cts. (Forwarv) ADDRESS. 


INCLUDING A 
COPY FREE 
OF THE 
MARKED 
TESTAMENT 


with Fifty Cents 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World.” 


A Notable Departure 


The only Teachers’ Bible 
made with all the Helps 
under One Alphabet. 


ILLUSTRATED with 


“*The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence 


UST PUBLISHED! 
An entirely new edition 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bible 
with New Twentieth 


Century Helps ar- 
ranged Under One 
Alphabet _ 


Bible Diction- 


incl rdance, Sub- 

foot Inde ing Co! ce, : 
armony, Botany, ete. under 

Alphabet. 


FOR THE 


the Latest Photographs from 
the Holy Land. 


For sale by all booksellers, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


ican Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE PERRY MAGAZINE Teach the Christmas FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Choice With These ThePerry Pictures 


Gift and will remind your Pictures Awarded Four Gold Medals 
friend of you ten times A Beautiful Gift Book, ONE CENT EACH 
The Story of the Christ. for 2s or more 


Beautifully Illustrated Just Published, 100 full page 


Monthly, except July and Pi 50 for Children, 
August. $1.00 per year, The story in Bible language. 25 cents for any 25 
Intended especially for OR $1 .00 
children and.young people, For Christmas Set of 120 choice 


Send a cents for Art Book- __ but suitable for all, 
adonnas, or 


Scenes in the Life of Christ, 5i#7%9%- About 30 pages, 
Booklet “Children,” Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
or Art Booklet, “Cats.” Order to-day. 


TWO SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNUALS 


of Established Merit and Popularity. Prepared by J. W. AXTELL. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S HANDBOOK Goiden text, Review 


Suggestions. School Readings, Musical Suggestions, an Outline P; 
and Statistical Blanks for every Sunday in the year, with Daily Bible ont 
ings, full —- Review Plans, Connecting Lesson Matter from preceding 
years and the list of lessons for 1907. 


U for 1906, contains the Lesson Text, the 

THE TEACHER HANDBOOK Golde Definitions, Descriptions of 

Persons and Places, Statistical | Blanks, for Recneg A Sunday tn the year, 

with Daily Bible Readi T ng Lesson Mat- 
ter from preceding years, and a list of Tessons for 1907. 


Both are bound in handsome leather with gold letterin, ng. Size 3X5% 
inches. 130 pages. 35 cents each, postpat. 


The Cumberland Press, Aya 


WANTED worto 
THE BIBLICAL WORLD 
Volume II, No. 4 (October, 1893) 
Volume II, No. 5 (November, 1893) 
Volume III, No. 2 (February, 1894) 


We will make a liberal offer for the above named issues. 
ADDRESS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, ano - “ 156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE DISCIPLES of CHRIST 


By Dr. Errett Gates, of the University of Chicago 
12MO, WITH FRONTISPIECE NET $1.00, POSTAGE 6 CTs. 


{| This book, the sixth volume in the Story of the Churches series, is most 
interesting from the lay standpoint because’the history of this denomina- 
tion, one of the largest in the country, is comparatively little known. 

{ Dr. Gates is especially well fitted to handle his subject and has written 
‘here a most interesting volume. 


“THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 E. Seventeenth St., NEW YORK 


pictures, OF four 25 Cent sets an 
20 pictures. Catalogue of 1000 WE 
tiny pictures for 2c, stamp in 
December. Order to=day. ar 
THE PERRY PICTURES GO. 
ae Box 501, Malden, Mass. 
| 
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Two Ways of Studying 
The Life of Christ in Sunday School 
WHICH WILL YOU USE IN 1906? 


The International Lesson Way 


ts to use selected incidents from the Gospels to 
teach religious truth. During the first half of 
1904 these incicents were selected from the 
first three Gospels. During the first half of 
1905 they were taken from the Gospel of John, 
and for the whole of 1906 they are taken from 
the first three Gospels again. This method 
undoubtedly accomplishes the purpose of the 
Lesson Committee in the best possible manner. 
It may give great familiarity with certain 
events in Christ’s Life, but, because it does 
not use all four Gospels together, it cannot 
possibly give a complete and connected view 
of His life as a whole. 


The Blakeslee Lesson Way 


ts to study the whole life of Christ connectedly 
Srom the four Gospels. ‘This gives the schol- 
ars a comprehensive and complete outline view 
of His life from His birth to His ascension, 
with all its various incidents and teachings in 
their proper places. Such study is invaluable 
in giving a satisfactory acquaintance with 
the work of Christ and with the contents of the 
four Gospels. A good old deacon said, “/ 
have been in Sunday school all my life, but 
have learned more about the life of Christ 
Srom these lessons than in all the rest of the 
time put together.” Many others have had 
a like experience. 


Since Schools Using the International Lessons 


have studied the life of Christin the fragmentary way twice within two years, and will, if they keep 
on with these lessons, study it in the same way three times more in the next six years, many of 
them may be glad to try the connected way in 1906. By so doing they will be surprised at the 
added interest and value of their work, and at the end of the year can easily return to the Inter- 
national Old Testament Lessons for 1907, if desired. This opportunity of trving the BIBLE 
STUDY UNION LESSONS alongside the INTERNATIONAL LESSONS is an unusual 
one, and will doubtless be improved by many schools. 


The Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Life of Christ Series 


above referred to was made wholly new in 1905. It is issued in four courses with seven grades 
and three teacher's helpers, as follows: 


x. Children’s Course. In Two Grades, with a Teach- 3. Young People’s Course. In Two Grades, with a 
er’s Helper, for the Primary Department. Teacher’s Helper, for the Main School. 


2. Boys’ and Girls’ Course. In Two Grades, with a 4. Adult’s Course. In One Grade, for Advanced 
‘eacher’s Helper, for the Junior Department, Bible Classes, 


These courses and grades lay the foundation for a thoroughly graded school, and meet the 
needs of all classes of scholars from beginners to adults. The lessons can be had in the regular 
quarterly parts, or in bound volumes for the year, as desired. 


This is the latest and by far the best series ever issued in this system, and has given great sat- 
tsfaction to the hundreds of schools using it during the past year. No school can possibly make a mis- 
take by adopting it for use in 1906, but will secure from it a fulness and richness in the study of 
Christ's life which will make the year memorable for its instruction and helpfulness. 


Pror, FRANK K. Sanpers’ valuable and suggestive notes on these lessons, published in several weekly during 
1905, will be issued in book form about Jan, 1, 1906, and will be of exceptional value to persons using this series. 


Specimen Copies of the Lessons FREE 


Bible Study Publishing Company 
250 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Recent Pilgrim Press Publications 


A NEW STORY BY WILLIAM A. KNIGHT on Guest” 
St. Abigail of the Pines ‘tre on sea and shore and which makes ie 


appeal to every man and woman who knows what 
Pp. 175. $1.00. itis to love. A tale of old New Bedford whaling 
days, based on historic fact but touching the deeps of human life. 
Dean F. G. Peasopy of Harvard, who read it in manuscript, says: “It is the real thing. It 
moves with vivacity, lucidity, pathos. The mastery of seamanship surprises and delights me.” 


TWO GOOD JUVENILES 
Hobby Camp A Misunderstood Hero 


By FRANK H. SWEET By MARY BARNES BEALE 


Author of Rufe and Ruth,”” Going into 
Business?’ story of the Southern mountains, the 
hero being a bashful and some- 
A story of life in a woodland camp where what morbid youth who proves his genuine 
all had an interesting “hobby,” filled not heroism in many quiet ways which finally 
only with interesting incident, but with valu- compel recognition. It teaches truth and 
able instruction in natural history. manliness. ~ 


NEW EDITIONS of “THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST” 


About 75,000 copies have been sold of this charming interpretation of the “Shepherd Psalm” 
in the light of Syrian shepherd life. The illustrated edition, printed in two colors, with stamping in 
white and gold, is 50 cents net. Plain cloth and same contents, 35 cents net. Leatherette and same 
contents, 25 cents net. Pamphlet editions, 5 and /0 cents each. 


Sermon Briefs The Bible a Missionary 


from the MSS. of HENRY WARD BEECHER B ; k By R. F. HORTON, D.D. 
Pp. 263. $1.00 net. Pp. 192. $1.00 net. 


Educational Evangelism | Monday Club Sermons 


me ee the Sunday School Lessons for 1906. B 
The Religious Discipline for Youth = Mine i Pp. 380. 
Pp. 265. $1.25 net. $1.25. ‘ 


A NEW EDITION of the popular “GOOD CHEER CALENDAR” 

Three editions were sold last fall, yet many were unable to get it. We reissue it for 1906 on 
heavy, tinted cardboard, with new cover design, handsomer and more durable than before. 60 cents 
net. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON and GRACE WILBUR CONANT. /%. 7205. Price 6oc. 


Miss Lucy Wheelock says of this book: “It is unique in its plan, including songs for every 
day, songs for Sunday, songs of one stanza for the wee ones, and songs for the older members of 
the class. It shows a rare sympathy with the child life and knowledge of its needs, as well as 
possessing a fine musical quality.” Send”for a returnable copy. 
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“Adolescence’ 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


HE University of Chicago 
T Press has made arrangements 
with the publishers of Dr. G. 
STANLEY “Adolescence: 
Its Psychology, etc.,” whereby this 
work may be furnished subscribers 
to the Biblical World at a very mate- 
rial saving. The regular price of 
“Adolescence” is $7.50, carriage 
prepaid $7.92. But in connection 
with a year’s subscription the 
volumes may be obtained for $2.75 
(prepaid), bringing the total cost 
of the books and the magazine for 
one year to $6.75. As a further 
convenience subscribers may adopt 
an instalment plan, remitting $1.00 
with the order and agreeing to 
forward $1.00 per month until 
the account is paid. With the 
instalment plan the total cost 
is $7.00, for cash it is $6.75; in 
either case the volumes are sent 
prepaid. Please make use of the 
attached order blank if you wish to 
take advantage of this final offer 


The University of Ghicago Press 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 


You send to my address, all charges prepaid, 
setof Dr. Hat's Adolescence, and enter 
a subscriber to Biblical World for one year,* for 


1. I inclose $1.00, and agree to send 1.00 ver 
month until the account is paid. =e 


2. Tinclose $6.75, payment in full. 


(Occupation) J 
*L/ you are alre on our list, your sub. 
be extended. 


If you will buy the 


American Standard 


Revised Bible 


you will have the Scriptures in language so clear 
and plain that any school child can understand 
and enjoy reading them, 

Authorized American and British Bible scholars 
worked 29 years to give to the world this new 
translation, which is 


The Bible in Plain English 


It is not a new Bible—it is simply a new trans- 
lation from the original languages into plain 
English of every-day use, so that the meaning of 
every sentence is underst at once without 
reference to dictionary or Bible Commentary, 

T American Standard Version has been 
adopted by leading churches and educational 
institutions of all denominations, because it is the 
best translation of the Bible extant. 

To learn what famous ministers, editors and col- 
lege eeseioonts think of this work, please read our 


40-page 


“The Story of the Revised Bible” 


SENT FREE, which tells why the Bible was revised, how it 
was accomplished, and shows sample pages, bindings, etc., of 
the many styles issued. Your name on a postal card, with the 
neme ler, will get you this book. 

All Hiers have in_stock, or can quickly get from us, 
any style of the American Stan | Revised Bible you order. 
Prices 35c. to $18.00, according to size and binding. See that 

u get the American Standard Edition. Look for the Nelson 

print and the endorsement of the American Revision C 
mittee on the back of the title page. [Gi We direct 
booksellers will not supply. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
41T East (8th Street New York 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Wistory of Egypt 


7, AMES H. BREASTED, Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History in the University 
cago 


An elaborate and valuable history of Egypt from the earliest times to the Persian 
Conquest, founded on recent original researches by the author. 


Superbly illustrated; $5.00 net, postage 36 cents 


Essays in Hypplication 


By HENRY VAN DYKE . 


The grace of his style equals the beauty and strength of his thought, and it will be long before we 
have more inspiring essays than these.—Phila. Press. 
$1.50 net, postage 13 cents 


The City: The hope of Democracy 


By FREDERIC C. HOWE 


A valuable contribution to an important branch of political science.— Chicago Record-Herald. 
He possesses the rare power of imparting his optimism and enthusiasm to others. — Congregationalist. 


$1.50 net, postage 13 cents 


Comparative Religion: tts Genesis and Growth 


By LOUIS HENRY JORDAN, D.D. (Edin.) 


An able and illuminative work giving a condensed but comprehensive view of the 
origin, progress, and aim of the science of comparative religion. 


The Pbilosopby of Religion 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE }]TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D. 


This work is the culmination of the psychological and philosophical works of 
Professor Ladd. It is a critical and speculative treatise of man's religious experi- 
ence and development in the light of modern science and reflective thinking. 


Two volumes, $7.00 net, postage extra 


$3.50 net 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF “THE LIFE OF REASON” 


Reason in Religion Reason tn Art 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA © 
To find a philosopher who can express himself as well as think is delightful and rare. Mr. 
Santayana writes beautifully.—Londom Academy. : 

Each volume $1.25 net, postage 12 cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Greatest Bible Commentary Offer 


EVER MADE 


A series of expositions covering all the chapters and books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment by the most eminent divines and Biblical scholars. 

The Scriptures are analyzed, illuminated, and interpreted in a graphic and thoroughly 
interesting manner. The highest order of scholarship is manifested throughout the entire 
work, and it is written in a style that is essentially popular and positively fascinating. 

The knowledge imparted through this work cannot be overestimated. It is an invalua- 
ble aid to{Ministers, Expositors, Teachers, and Students of the Bible. 


Strongly and Handsomely Bound in Genuine Buckram Gloth at Less Than One-Half Price 


Our own knowl- 
edge of the merits 
and popularity 
of this valuable 
modern Bible ex- 
position and the 
large number of 
glowing testi- 
monials received 
from grateful 
purchasers lead 
us to make read- 
ers of The Biblical 
er World the liberal 


Each volume measures 1034 x 734 x 176 Inches, complete number of pages 5,261 
The Eminent Authors of these Expositions are as follows; Senes, $- John, First Corinthians, Maxcus 


lus, St. Mark, G. A. Cuap- 
wick, D.D. Leviticus,S. H. Kettocc, D.D. Numbers, Judges, Ruth, Job, R. A. Watson, D.D. Deuteronomy, ANDREW 
Harper, D.D. Joshua, First and Second Samuel, W.G. BLaikie, D,D., LL.D. First and Second Kings, Daniel, DEAN 
F, W. Farrar, D.D, First and Second Chronicles, W. H. Bennett,M.A. Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Song of Solomon, 
Lamentations, W. F, Apengy, M.A. Psalms, Colossians, Philemon, ALEXANDER Mactaren, D.D. Proverbs, R. F. 
Horton, D.D. Ecclesiastes, Samvet Cox, D.D. Isaiah, Twelve Minor Prophets, GEorce ApAm Situ, D.D.,LL.D. 
Scone C, J. Batt, M.A. Ezekiel, Joun Skinner, M.A, St. Matthew, J. Munro Gipson, D.D. St. Luke, Henry 
uRTON, M.A. Acts of the Apostles, G. T. Strokes, D.D. Romans, H. C, G. Moute, D.D. Second Corinthians, Thes- 
salonians, James Denney, D.D. Galatians, Ephesians, E, G. Finptay, D.D. Philippians, Ropert Rainev, D.D. 
First and Second Timothy, Titus, James, Jude, A. Plummer, D.D. Hebrews, T. C. Eowarps, D.D. First and Second 
Peter, J. R. Lumsy, D.D, First, Second, and Third John, W. ALEXANDER, D.D. Revelations, W. MiLtican, D.D. 


A SPECIAL PROPOSITION 


We will send this magnificent set of books by freight or express, a// charges prepaid, to 
any station, on examination for ten days, without any advance payment, under the agreement 
that if found satisfactory one of the plans of payment named below will be accepted and 
money forwarded within ten days after receipt of books, or, if not wanted, to be carefully 
boxed again and returned by freight a¢ our expense. 


Former Price $22.50, the Complete Work Now Offered for $10.00 


1. Send $10.00 and the six volumes will be forwarded at once by freight or express, prepaid, as directed, or send the 
$10.00 within ten days after receipt of books. 

2. Or, send $1.00 and agree to pay $1.00 monthly for the next eleven months, making $12.00 as complete payment, 
apt te six volumes will be forwarded at once, or commence the monthly payments of $1.00 within ten days after receipt 
s. 

Freight or express charges are prepaid on either of above plans, and we also guarantee safe delivery. 

After ten days for examination, if the books are not found to be just as above set forth, they may be then returned to us 
in good order by freight at our expense and the money received by us for them will be refunded. 


The S. S. SCRANTON CO., Book Publishers 


Established 1866 HARTFORD, CONN. 
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I’ the flood of books pouring daily from the press there is so 
much to choose from that no person can, unaided, judge 
what should be read and what left unread. Hence a journal that 
may be steadily trusted as a safe and agreeable guide to the 
character, the contents, the merits and demerits, of the impor- 
tant new books, is obviously of the greatest value to everyone of 
literary inclinations or pursuits. Such a journal Tue Dra has 
long been known to be. Established for over a quarter-century, 
it is generally recognized by the highest critical authorities as 
“the leading literary journal of America.” In its pages the new 
books are described and discussed upon their merits, without 
fear or favor, by the ablest scholars and critics in the country. 
To all who need a trustworthy and independent guide and aid in 
the complex field of current literature THE D1At is indispensable. 


For the purpose of introducing THE DIAL 
VERY SPEGIAL OFFER to a large circle of new readers the publishers 
= will mail to any person, not now a subscriber 
to the paper, who will send 10 cents and mention this advertisement, four consecutive numbers, 
together with a special offer for a yearly subscription. No obligation is implied by the acceptance of 
this offer other than the intention to give the paper a full and fair examination. 


THE DIAL, No. 203 MicnicaAn AVENUE, CHICAGO 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


Edited by PROFESSOR J. McKEEN CATTELL 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE LEADING AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 


For more than thirty years THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY bas been the standard scientific 
magazine of the world. It should be found in every library, in the hands of scientific men, in the 
offices of physicians and other professional men and indeed in every home of intelligent and 
cultivated people. The publishers do not need to insist on the merits of the journal for these are 
acknowledged by all who are competent to judge. The following may be quoted as typical opinions: 


“* Especially important in free public libraries,’"—J.S, Bins, Director of the Consolidated Libraries, New York City, 
“* Of great utility.”—S. P. Lanciey, Director of the Smithsonian Institution. 


valuable in keeping busy men abreast of the more important advances of science.”"—A. W. GREELY, General- 


“The newest and best that can be said on any subject.”.—Witiis L. Moors, Chief of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
“It has done more for the diffuson of scientific information in this country, du the twenty-five years than 
other one M. STERNBERG, Surgeon General, A. 

‘“‘The most instructive and most enjoyable scientific journal which I have seen anywhere, here or abroad.” —Huco 
Minsterserc, Professor of Psychology, Harvard University. 

**T refer to it so constantly that we shall soon need a new set.””—E,. A, STRONG, Professor of Physics and Chemistry, 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

‘It has had few rivals and no equal in the educative service it has done for the American people. A complete = of 
the volumes thus far published is both a history of science for the period covered and at the same time a pretty oupien rT 


eng natural science. There is nothing to fill its place, and to carry it on is a benefaction to the ic.”* 
akpris, U. S, Commissioner of Education. 


$9.00 PER YEAR copy THE SGIENCE PRESS, sus-station 84, NEW YORK 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY will be sent for SIX MONTHS for ONE DOLLAR to new subscribers mentioning The University of Chicago Press 
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Reading Matter and Thinking 
Matter 


In these days of wood pulp paper and 
rapid printing any one can get all the read- 
ing matter he wants at any price he is will- 
ing to pay, but to insure thruout the year 
a’supply of nutritious food for thought at 
frequent and regular intervals requires 
some care. You cannot keep yourself in 
touch with current events from the month- 
lies and quarterlies alone, for what they 
publish has to be written months before. 
Dailies print too much about some things, 
and too little about others. What you need 
for the formation of opinion is THE INpDE- 
PENDENT, which will give you every week 
an impartial narration of current events, a 
half-dozen or more original articles by com- 
petent authorities, critical reviews of all 
the important new books, and fearless edi- 
torial discussion of vital questions. 

: wt 
Our Continued Bis. principal thing pub- 
Story ished in THE INDEPEN- 
DENT is a continued story 
that has no end, the record of the world’s 
doings. The plot of this story, if it has 
one, is not known to any human being. 
Some periodicals offer prizes of ten or 
twenty-five dollars to their readers who 
can guess the contents of future chapters 
of their continued stories. We are willing 
to follow their example, and give ten 
thousand dollars to any one who will write 
for us now, with satisfactory accuracy, the 
instalment of the “Survey of the World” 
which we shall publish a year from date. 
There are a billion and a half characters in 
this story, any one of whom may come to 
the front and play a prominent part at any 
time. There will be more cabinet ministers 
in this story of ours than in Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s stories, more mysteries than in 
Conan Doyle’s, more fighting than in Sien- 
kiewicz’s, more inexplicable psychology 
than in Henry James’s, more startling 
changes of fortune than in Anthony Hope’s. 

ad 
It is not the organ of 
any party, sect, trust 
or individual. The 
editorial rooms are just as completely sepa- 
rated from the publishing department as 
is possible. When the editorial conference 
decides that a certain policy is right, that 
settles it, even tho it may mean the loss of 


“‘The Independent’’ 
Is Independent 


some big advertisement and a lot of sub- 
scribers. But as a matter of fact the sub- 
scribers we have now are used to having 
their cherished views attacked occasionally 
by some plain-spoken editorial, and really 
prefer reading a magazine which has de- 
cided views to those periodicals of a neutral 
tint, which a subscriber may read for years 
without finding in them anything he does 
not agree with and did not know before. 
Weekly periodicals are at a 
disadvantage compared with 
monthly, because they are 
not so imposing and their coming is not so 
infrequent as to seem an important event. 
But if you will take the trouble to strip off 
the advertisements and compare the four or 
five numbers of THE INDEPENDENT with the 
single number of a monthly, you will see 
how much more we give for the money 
than the other publishers. Last year we 
published 3,042 pages of reading matter, not 
counting the advertisements, altho there 
was some good reading inthem, too. The 
dollar monthly magazines contain only a 
little more than one-third of that, and the 
four-dollar magazines less than two-thirds. 
So much for quantity. As for quality, 
compare our list of contributors with that of 
any other periodical. THe INDEPENDENT 
will not suffer by the comparison, whether 
you count or weigh the names. At $2 a 
year THE INDEPENDENT is cheaper now than 
any other periodical of like standing, but 
in order to get early subscriptions, we will 
send it free to the end of this year to all 
new subscribers ; that is, if you send us $2 
now we will credit you with a paid up sub- 
scription to January tst,1907. If you have 
not seen it recently buy a copy and get ac- 
quainted with the zew INDEPENDENT. If 
you do not want to risk ten cents we will 
send you a sample copy free. 

Instead of attempting to force 
you to take periodicals youdo 
not want in order to get one 
that you do, we make the following general 
clubbing offers: If you will make out your 
own list of the periodicals you want to take 
and send it to us, we will give you the low- 
est possible terms on the group. Or, we 
will duplicate any clubbing offer, including 
Tue INDEPENDENT, made by any reputable 
subscription agency. Address THE INDE- 
PENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 


The Best and 
the Cheapest 


With Other 
Magazines 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 


1. In His Steps, “What Would Jesus Do?” 
C. M. SHELDON. 

2. Crucifixion of Phillip Strong. si 

3. Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. “ 

The Miracle at Markham. acess 

A Matter of Business. W. C. STILEs. 


To Pay the Price. Sttas K. Hockine. 
His Brother’s Keeper. C. M. SHELDON. 
Richard Bruce. “ 
The Twentieth Door. bi 
John King’s Question Class. - 
Edward Blake. <4 
Malcom Kirk. 


In His Steps. German. * 
Not His Own Master. G. S. REANEY. 


Paper, 30 cents each. Cloth, 60 cents. Nos. 1, 2, 
3, in cheap paper edition, 15 cents. 


OTHER WORKS BY C. M. SHELDON 


Redemption of Freetown. Boards, 25c. 
Born to Serve. Cloth, 60c. 
Who Killed Joe’s Baby? Paper, 10c. 
The Wheels of the Machine. Paper, 10c. 
His Mother’s Prayers. Paper. 1oc. 
How to Succeed. Paper, 5c. 


The Reformer. Cloth, Soc. 
The Narrow Gate. Paper, 40c. Cloth, 75c. 
The Heart of the World. Cloth, $1.25 
In His Steps. LIllustrated. Large type, gilt top, 
12 full-page illustrations, cloth cover design in 
blue, white, and gold. In box, $1.00 


Victoria. By Graruo (J. A. ADAMs). 
Cloth, 35c. 
An Elementary Catechism. Rev. W. E. 
BARTON. 


Sc. 
Saloon Law Nullification. A. C. RANKIN. 


5oc. 
The Face Beyond the Door. Cov 
KERNAHAN. 44c. 


All Men Are Liars. 
The Scarlet Woman. 
Lest We Forget. * 


With illustrations, cloth, $1.00 each. 


Hymns Historically Famous. NICHOLAS 
SMITH. 24 portraits. Cloth, $1.00 
Songs from the Hearts of Women. 
NICHOLAS SMITH. Cloth, $1.00 
Triumphs of Grace in Mission Lands. 
S.J. dumpurey, D.D. Cloth, $1.00 
The Great Revival in Wales. 
Paper, 25c. 
Universal Encyclopedia. 
8 vols. Cloth, $10.00 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS FOR DECEMBER 


The Advance Almanac and [anual of Con- 
gregationalism. postpaid 


JosEPH HOCKING. 
“ 


Cloth, 75c. 


Triumphs of Grace in 
Mission Lands 


By S. J. HUMPHREY, D.D. 


“* A collection of missionary narratives, types of many similar 
stories which might be told.” 

“The book . . . isa remarkably good one, It is good in the 
literary skill and delicacy with which the matter composing it 
is handled. 

“It is good in the testimony it renders to the high and 
splendid heroism of our beloved missionaries. One need not 
turn to novels for exciting narratives, nor for lofty ideals of 
manly and womanly character, so long as this stirring book is 
within reach,”’ 

“* The whole book is a challenge to skepticism.”’ 

“It ought especially to be read by young Christians,” 

Mission Bands, Societies of Christian Endeavor, Monthly 
Concert Committees, and ministers as well, will find abundant 
material in this book to work into missionary programs. 

Cloth, $1.00 


The Reformer 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON 


The famous author of “In His Steps’’ has recently been 
examining new problems under the shadows of a great city, and 
and that his soul has been fired by what he has seen appears in 
this powerful story. It exposes evils undreamed of by many — 
the “‘dumb-bell tenement,’’ which robs its denizens of needed 
light and air; the landlord who fattens his rent roll at the 
expense of human life; the political boss who aids and abets 
him in his violation of city ordinances, The social settlement 
and its mission is here shown even more vividly than in Dr. 
Sheldon’s most famous story. 


300 pages. 10 illustrations. Cloth, 50 cents 


Victoria, Maid, Matron, 


and 
By “GRAPHO” (J. A. ADAMS) 


In this biography the writer presents a vivid view of the life 
of the great Queen as she apreared in childhood, in her rise to 
the throne, in the great coronation scene, among her famous 
Premiers, in politics, in love and marriage, in her home with 
her children, her visitors, her people; in the momentous events 
of her reign, the wars abroad, the reforms at home, in the 
dazzling spectale of the Di d Jubilee and the homage of 
the empire, along with pen pictures of the most noted states- 
men, and rapid sketches of the Crimean War, the Indian 
Mutiny, and the Berlin Conference. 

“If one wants to read an interesting narrative of the late 
Queen, not a long drawn out historical study of her reign, but 
still a digest of the most important events, this book is recom- 
mended.” —Birmingham Bockworm, 

Cloth, 35 cents 


THE ADVANCE 


request. 


(Congregational weekly) $2.00 per year. 
OFFER, three months, 25 cts. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


TRIAL 
Sample copies on 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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BULLETIN NEW 
AND RECENT BOOKS 


Che Aniversity of Chicago Press 


General Sociology som Spence 
By ALBION W. SMALL 


Professor and Head of the Department of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago 

Editor of the American Journal of Sociology 
Joint author of Am Jntroduction to the Study 


of Society 
N this important book Professor 
Smalt brings his wide reading 
and keen analytical powers to bear 
on the history of sociology and its 
present claims to be regarded as a 


been disputed, on the ground that 
the material of sociology has already 
been pre-empted by the recognized 
social sciences—ethnology, history, 
economics, étc. Professor Small’s 
answer is that the work of co-ordi- 
nating these various groups, of sur- 
veying the process of human associa- 
tion as a whole, is a task distinct 
from that of a worker in one of the 
special fields, and that the body of 
_knowledge so gained legitimately 
ranks as a science. The book thus 
has a twofold aim, being at once a . 
vindication of the raison d’étre and a plea for the recognition of the new science, 
as well as a textbook for the use of students in the classroom. It is addressed 
to historians, economists, political scientists, psychologists, and moralists, quite 
as much as to sociologists. 


| 


er 


These claims have often 


xiv +739 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.23 
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OP CHICAGO TRESS 


A 


A Decade of Civic Development 


By CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago 
Author of American Municipal Progress 
Associate Editor of the American Journal of Sociology 


burg, and ‘Washington. 


» 


VIGOROUS optimist is in himself a hopeful sign of the times. The author 
of this volume is a man of this stamp. 


“The last decade,” he says, “has 
witnessed not only a greater develop- 
ment of civic improvement than any 
former decade, but a more marked 


-advance than all the previous history 


of the United States can show.” 
Professor Zueblin is a practical man, 
and his book is a practical book. It 
gives a concise and spirited account 
of certain definite measures ( politi- 
cal, economic, social, and artistic) for 
the betterment of American cities. 
Here is a subject that lies at our 
very doors—a subject that no citi- 
zen can afford to overlook. 
Beginning with a discussion of 
the revived interest in citizenship, 
he treats in turn the training of the 
citizen, the making of the city, the 
educational effect of the great 
world’s fairs, and the recent im- 


ivéalents in the. Cities where most has been done— Boston, New York, Harris- 
The “Civic Renascence,” as Professor Zueblin calls it, is 


shown to be a great national movement, extending from sea to sea, comparable 


with the Civil War and the Reconstruction. 


There could hardly be imagined 


a more effective «method of preaching the new crusade than straightforward 
recital of what has already been accomplished. What the future of such a 
movement will be can only be estimated, but no one will wish to remain ignorant 
of its present status. 


The book, just published, contains twenty full-page illustrations. 
Aside from his classroom work as professor of sociology, Professor Zueblin 


is one of the most-sought lecturers of the day in the field of university extension, 
and was formerly president of the American League for Civic Improvement. 


200 pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.39 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. PRESS 


Russia and Its Crisis 


By PAUL MILYOUKOV 


Formerly Professor of History at the Universities of Moscow and Sofia 


A MOST opportune work 

at the present moment 
is Paul Milyoukov’s Russia 
and Its Crisis. The book is 
an authoritative and compre- 
hensive account of the past 
development and present 
condition of the Czar’s 
empire, as manifested in its 
social, political, and religious 
institutions. Professor Mil- 
youkov, who is now in St. 
Petersburg, where he has 
recently suffered imprison- 
ment for his activity in the 
cause of freedom, is a typical 
representative of the influ- 
ential branch of the Liberal 
party known as the “ Intel- 
lectuals.”” His knowledge of 
his subject is minute and 
profound, his judgment calm 
and clear, and his presenta- 
tion of ‘his views perfectly 
frank and fearless. 


The Dia/, under date of November 1, says: ‘The author carries out very satisfactorily the 
purpose that he had before him, and the book is one that must be studied by anyone who sets 
out to get a real knowledge of Russia. .... The book is a substantial and satisfactory piece of 
work, Professor Milyoukov. ... possesses an intimate knowledge of his subject, and is fearless 
in expressing his opinions; and we feel through the whole discussion that he is sincere and is 
trying to be fair. With ample knowledge, training, and evident fairness, he is the best available 
guide to a knowledge of present conditions in Russia from the historical point of view.” 


xiv+5809 pp., crown 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 
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THE UNAVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


ANCIENT RECORDS 


General Editor: WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


President of the University of Chicago 
Professor and Head of the Department of Semitic Languages and Literatures 


| plan of this important undertaking, which aims to place before the 

world of scholars many significant records of the past hitherto unavailable, 
or available only in fragmentary and scattered collections, originated several 
years ago, and has been in process of elaboration ever since. It is intended to 
comprise three series of volumes, each of which will cover a special period of 
the ancient world, as follows: 


I. Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia 


Special Editor: ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures in the University of Chicago 


II. Ancient Records of Egypt 


Special Editor: JAMES HENRY BREASTED 
Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History in the University of Chicago 


Ill. Ancient Records of Palestine, Phcenecia, and 
Syria 
Special Editor: WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 


Professor and Head of the Department of Semitic Languages and Literatures 
in the University of Chicago 


Of these, Series II, “Ancient Records of Egypt, is the first to take definite, 
form, and four volumes are announced for publication during the coming year 
which will include the Historical Documents. The first volume will appear 
about January 15, 1906, and the remaining three at intervals between that date 
and July 1. 

An advance price of $3.00 net per volume, or $12.00 net for the complete 
set, will be made. This will apply to all orders received prior to July 1, 1906. 
After that date the price will be advanced to $15.00 net per set. ; 


(See opposite page. ) 
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THE: ONIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Ancient Records of Egypt 


By JAMES HENRY BREASTED 


Professor of Egyptology and Oriental History in the University of Chicago 
Author of Zhe History of Egypt 

FULL and reliable source-book 
of Egyptian history is at last to 
appear. After ten years of labor, 
Professor James H. Breasted offers 
to Egyptologists and students of 
history a corpus of Egyptian in- 
scriptions on a scale not previously 
‘attempted, and with a degree of ac- 
curacy never before attained. Pro- 
fessor Breasted has copied with his 
own hand every Egyptian inscription 
in Europe and many of those in 
Egypt. So thorough a revision 
would have been impossible but for 
his connection with the great Egyp- 
tian Dictionary in preparation by the 
Royal Academies of Germany. The 
inaccuracy of even the best readings 
of ancient inscriptions is proverbial, 
but it is believed that, with the 
minute care that he has bestowed 
upon the work, Professor Breasted’s 
record of this vast mass of rapidly 
perishing material will prove definitive. Remote and dry as such labor may 
appear to the layman, it proves on closer acquaintance to be teeming with 
human interest. It is hardly necessary to say that an expert linguist at the 
present day is in a position very, different from that of even the best scholar 
of twenty years ago. So great has been the progress in the study of the language 

that a complete revision of the documents was imperatively demanded. 

The inscriptions are arranged chronologically and extend from the earliest 
records to the final loss of Egyptian independence by the Persian conquest in 
525 B.C. They are accompanied by historical introductions, explanatory notes, 
and a full analytical index. While intended as a companion to the author’s 
The History of Egypt, they have an independent value, and deserve a place on the 
shelves of every student of ancient history. 


4 Vols. ; 390, 450, 300, 560 pp. (see opposite page.) 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Silver Age of the Greek World 


By JOHN P. MAHAFFY 
Sometime Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin 

ae students of ancient life and thought Professor Mahaffy’s scholarly little 

volumes on the history of Greek civilization need no introduction. One 
of these the University Press has already been privileged to publish, Zhe 
Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's Empire, and another is shortly to appear, 
The Silver Age of the Greek World, which covers the period from the Roman 
conquest to the accession of Hadrian, tracing the spread of Hellenism in Asia, 
Egypt, and Italy. To classicists the chapters on Cicero and Plutarch will be of 
especial interest, while general readers will be attracted by those that deal with 
religion and literature in the first century. (To be published early in 1906.) 


First Russian Reader 
By SAMUEL NORTHRUP HARPER 


Graduate of L’Ecole des Langues Orientales, Paris; Associate in Russian Language and 
Literature in the University of Chicago. 


M® HARPER, who has studied his subject extensively in Moscow, Berlin, 

and Paris, is bringing out a First Russian Reader an adaptation of a 
French book compiled by Paul Boyer and N. Speranski, of the Ecole des 
Langues Orientales. The text for reading consists of stories from Tolstoy, and 
there are grammatical and explanatory notes and a vocabulary. (To be pub- 
lished early in 1906.) 


The Metaphorical Terminology of Greek 
- Rhetoric and Literary Criticism 


By LARUE VAN HOOK 


Preceptor in Greek and Latin in Princeton University. 


N this dissertation Mr. Van Hook aims to determine the sources of the more 
obvious figurative terms, and to classify them accordingly; to define their 
uses as critical terms by English and Latin equivalents; and to cite similar 
terms and parallel passages from the literature of Latin and English criticism. 


52 pp., royal 8vo, paper; net 75 cents, postpaid 78 cents 


The Idle Actor in Aeschylus 
By FRANK W. DIGNAN 


BB oy dissertation is an attempt to show that the false art for which Aeschylus 

is ridiculed by Aristophanes was largely due to the primitive condition 
and immature drama of the period. The argument involves a general discussion 
of the management of the actors in early drama. 


40 pp., 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 
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THE ONIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Books for New Testament Study 


REVISED EDITION 
By CLYDE W. VOTAW 


Assistant Professor of New Testament Literature in the University of Chicago 


ees lists, comprising books both popular and professional, are presented 

in the hope that they may be of assistance to students of the Bible in the 
selection of books for their study of the New Testament. The number of per- 
sons who are endeavoring to gain a historical and literary, as well as 2 
spiritual, understanding of the Bible increases rapidly, and many of them desire 
guidance in the selection of books from which they may acquire the knowledge 
sought. 

The books named here are those which it is thought will prove most help- 
ful to the present-day student of the New Testament. Different schools of 
biblical interpretation are represented in the lists, brief annotations being given 
to characterize the books respecting their point of view, scope, and qualities of 
particular value. The only consideration in the choice of titles has been the 
efficiency of the books to promote the best appreciation, knowledge, and use of 
the New Testament. 


56 pp., royal 8vo, paper; net 50 cents, postpaid 53 cents 


The Messianic Hope in the N ew 
Testament 


By SHAILER MATHEWS 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the University of Chicago 


iE Srnnes volume seeks to establish a criterion for determining to what extent the 

concepts of the New. Testament writers were essential and to what extent 
formal. In other words, it seeks to determine whether these concepts were of 
universal or of local application. The book is not only an interesting and 
instructive example of the historical method of studying the New Testament, 
but will be found indispensable in any attempt to fix the lines to be followed 
by a positive and genuine evangelical rendition of theology. 

“Professor Shailer Mathew’s volume on The Messianic Hope in the New Testament is the 
best treatise on this subject with which we are acquainted. Nowhere else have we seen so 
clearly, intelligently, and sanely drawn the distinction between Christ’s own account of his 
Messianic character and mission and the misinterpretation put upon his words by his disciples. 


owing to their previous Pharisaic conception of what the kingdom of God meant — what sort 
of person the Messiah was to be.” — Outlook. 


xx + 338 pp., 8vo, silk; net $2.50, postpaid $2.69 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGCG. PRESS 


e a e e 

Finality of the Christian Religion 
By GEORGE B. FOSTER | | | 
Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the University of Chicago 

[* a course of lectures delivered at Harvard in 1893 and 1894, Professor 

Foster outlined an argument for the absolute value of Christianity which so 
impressed his hearers that he was urged to put it into permanent form. This 
he has at length done in The Finality of the Christian Religion, a work which gives 
evidence on every page of deep reading and a penetrating mind. Professor Foster 
contends that Christianity is a part of human existence—that, in the words of 
Tertullian, men are by nature Christians. The tendency of modern thought is to 
reduce everything to mere relativity. To this he opposes the absolute value of 
Christianity, not in the rigid form of a fixed revelation, but as a natural develop- 
ment, The work, which will be published in two parts, falls into four sections. 
The first section is a historical survey of the field under discussion; the second, 
a destructive criticism of authority-religion; the third, a presentation of the 
transition to a naturalistic view of the world; while the fourth ‘is a constructive 
treatment of Christianity as the religion of the moral consciousness of man, in 
accordance with the evolutionary conception of a continually progressive human- 
ity. (The first part will appear early in 1906.) 


The Prophetic Element in the Old 
Testament 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER 


President and Head of the Department of Semitic Languages and Literatures of the University 
of Chicago 


HIS is the latest volume in the series of “Constructive Bible Studies.” It 
forms, therefore, one step in the process by which the Sunday-school 
pupil is led from the kindergarten stage to mature biblical scholarship. The 
book is adapted for use in adult Bible classes, and will appeal particularly to col- 
lege and divinity students. It assumes that the reader has already an understand- 
ing of scholarly methods and a judgment of some maturity. The term “prophecy” 
is taken in its widest possible sense, and the prophetic element is shown to be 
interwoven with every period of biblical history, the present volume carrying 
the subject through Amos. A frank recognition is everywhere made of the 
various possible points of view, from the ultra-conservative to the rationalistic ; 
but the reader has no difficulty in discovering the moderate views which are 
personally adopted by the author. 


viii-++ 142 pp., 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.00 
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THE UNIVERSITY. OF.CHICAGO PRESS 


Christian Belief Interpreted by 
Christian Experience 


By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 


President of Union Theological Seminary 
Author of Universal Elements in Christian Religion. 


N 1902 the course of lectures de- 

livered by President Hall, on the 
Barrows Foundation, in India, 
Ceylon, and Japan, created a pro- 
found impression throughout the 
Orient by reason of their scholarly 
contents, their clarity and beauty of 
style, their irenic tone, and the tact- 
ful sympathy with which they pre- 
sented the essence of the Christian 
religion in terms adapted to the 
methods of thought of the eastern 
mind. These lectures are now made 
available for western readers under 
the general title of Christian Belief 
Interpreted by Christian Experience. 

The volume is dedicated “to 

those in India, Ceylon, and the Far 
East to whom the study of religion 
is precious... . in the spirit of 
brotherhood, and with true respect 
for the various faiths of men.” This | 
fraternal spirit and breadth of view ; 
characterize the whole book, the intrinsic purpose of which is to point out the 
common foundation underlying the gropings of men after ultimate truths; 
to show that, however varied the manifestations of the religious life, in its 
fundamental principles there is essential unity; and, on this basis, to advance 
the claims of Christianity to being the absolute religion. 


. 


“For its purpose, this book is a masterpiece.” —Congregationalist. 

“We most heartily commend this magnificent volume.—Ba/timore Methodist.” 

“One lays down the book with a feeling of profound admiration.”—-7he World To-Day. 

“The charm of the writer's style is most fascinating. It is, from many points of view a 
great book.”"—New York Observer. 


xlii+ pp., 8vo, net $1.50, 66 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Primary Facts in Religious Thought 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 


Sometime Fellow in Church History in the University of Chicago 
Author of Monks and Monasteries 

HE religious needs of our generation are admittedly peculiar. This attempt 
to suggest a clue for the solving of some widespread difficulties will prove 
interesting to all thoughtful minds. The book is in a sense theoretical, but its 
closeness to life at every point—its combination of warm feeling with sanity — 
saves it from seeming a mere academic exercise and gives it a direct appeal. The 
author starts with the conception of religion as a universal, inevitable human 
experience, distinguishes it from other things with which it is often confused — 
as theology and morality —shows its intimate connection with the life of society, 
and suggests how its essence may be kept in spite of changing views on minor 


panes: 125 pp., 12mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


The Place of Industries in Elemen- 
tary Education ® KATHARINE E. Dopp 


Lecturer in Education in the University 
Extension Division in the University of 
Chicago 


es this book Miss Dopp de- 

scribes in an interesting and 
popular style the evolution of 
the Aryan peoples, and the 
gradual social and industrial 
progress of the human race in 
the various epochs, and states 
the results of a practical applica- 
tion of her conclusions to prob- 
lems of the elementary schools. 


Professor John Dewey, in the Z/- 
mentary School Teacher, says: ‘In 
my judgment, Miss Dopp’s book is 
the most helpful thing that has yet 
been published in the way of giving 
to teachers this point of view [the his- 
torical], and of putting them into 
scholarly and sane relations to the 
material involved in working it out 
on its educational side.” 


278 pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, 


postpaid $1.11 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHECAGO. PRESS 


Studies in Ancient Furniture 


Couches and Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans 
By CAROLINE L. RANSOM 


Fellow in the History of Art in 
the University of Chicago 


RCHAEOLOGISTS, philolo- 

gists, students of Greek and _ 
Latin literature, collectors of an- 
tique furniture, and designers will 
be interested in this book, in which 
for the first time the subject of 
beds and couches of the classical 
period has been treated exhaust- 
ively. The descriptive text is 
accompanied by explanatory 
notes, and numerous full-page 
plates and cuts enhance the value of this handsome volume, which is issued in 
quarto form, with large, clear type, heavy paper, wide margins, and a buckram 
cover of rich dark green stamped in gold. 


Heracles reclining wy a dining-couch in the house of Eurytus. 
Detail bon a Coriathian vase-painting 


“Miss Ransom has done her work thoroughly and well. A . Above all the 
illustrations, which call for emphatic praise. The indexes are very full and helpful. The book 
as a whole deserves high commendation.”—F. H. Marsha:l in the Classical Review. 


“A scholarly contribution to the archaeology of furniture. No phase of the subject is over- 


looked,” —Diad, 
128 pp.+29 Plates, large 4to, buckram; net $4.50, postpaid $4.75 


Egoism: Study the Social 


Premises of Religion 


By LOUIS WALLIS 
N this book the author sets forth the proposition that “egoism is the only 
‘force’ propelling the social machine.” This thesis he then proceeds to 
demonstrate by evidence drawn from biblical history. The historical criticism 
of the Bible, the author maintains, must be made in the light of sociology, and 
therefore requires the cognizance of the basic sociological factor. Lastly he 


shows practical bearing of this on the present social problems. The little volume 


is extremely readable and suggestive. 
137 pp-, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tenny- 


son as Related to His Time 
By WILLIAM C. GORDON 


I is rare that two departments of study are combined so cleverly and profit- 

ably as literature and sociology are combined here. The reader sees at 
once that Mr. Gordon is quite at home in both fields. He reads his Tennyson 
with the discriminating sympathy and sure understanding of a scholar, and 
he handles the sociological categories with practiced ease. In a witty and origi- 
nal chapter he defends the legitimacy of his attempt to employ literature as a 
corpus vile for science, and few would care to deny the right to one who himself 
possesses so pithy a-style. The book will be of equal interest to sociologists 
and to students of literature. 


150 pp., 8vo, paper; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


‘Lodowick Carliell 


By CHARLES H. GRAY 


Assistant Professor of English in the University of Kansas 


B sens author presents in a single volume an exposition of the life and genius 

of a dramatist heretofore little known. Lodowick Carliell was a courtier 
and playwright of the time of the Stuarts, and flourished during the reign of 
Charles I. He wrote eight plays, which are of a peculiar nature and interesting 
as a type as well as individually. One of them, Zhe Deserving Favourite, is 
reprinted from the original edition of 1629, with no changes except a very 
pleasing typographical form. This play, with a summary and a critical discus- 
sion of each of the others, gives an adequate idea of their author’s dramatic 
style. His biography is written at some length. As the plays have not been 
reprinted since the lifetime of their author, and have never been criticised as a 
whole, and as Carliell’s biography has not been written until now, this volume 
affords new matter in the history of the English drama. 


“This is an interesting contribution to the history of the English drama . . . . Professor 
Gray furnishes a full and interesting account of Carliell’s life, and an outline of his career as a 


177 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Methods in Plant Histology 


By CHARLES J. CHAMBERLAIN 


Instructor in Botany in the University of Chicago 


6 is... many teachers and students of botany who already know Professor 

Chamberlain’s book will welcome the new and enlarged edition. It is 
the only book that gives full directions for the collection and preparation of 
botanical material for the microscope. The various methods of mounting are 
treated in detail, special prominence being now given to the Venetian turpentine 
method and to improvements in the paraffin method. Microchemical tests, 
free-hand sectioning, the use of the microscope, and the securing of repro- 
ductive stages in the simpler forms of plant life receive particular attention in 
the new edition. While intended for college classes, the book will be of great 
assistance to high-school teachers and amateurs. 

This revised and enlarged edition, which was placed on the market Novem- 
ber I, is practically a new book. It is the result of ten years’ work. It aims to 
meet the needs, not only of the student who has the assistance of an instructor 
in a fully equipped laboratory, but also of the student who must work alone 
with limited apparatus. 


x-+262 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $2.25, postpaid $2.30 


A Laboratory Guide in Bacteriology 


By PAUL G. HEINEMANN 


Fellow in Bacteriology in the University of Chicago 


TT principal purpose of the manual is to guide the medical student through 

an elementary course in bacteriology. In writing this Guide, special stress 
has been laid on the proper instruction of a student inadequately prepared for 
comprehending the all-important methods of this comparatively new and rapidly 
advancing branch of biology. 

The course as outlined includes all well-known pathogenic bacteria, and 
acquaints the student with their biological characteristics in such a way as to 
enable the coming physician to recognize them by the prescribed methods. 
The book, therefore, is useful to the practitioner as a reference to stimulate his 
memory and afford him guidance for research in his practice. The book is 
illustrated, and a list of recipes for making up special culture media adds greatly 
to its usefulness. 


xiv-+144 pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


Edited by WILLIAM R. HARPER and ERNEST D. BURTON 


ORIGIN: The Constructive Bible Studies are the outgrowth of the 
conviction that the prevailing systems: of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion are insufficient to meet the growing demands of the times. 


PURPOSE: Believing the Sunday school to be the great educational 
branch of the church, the editors of the Constructive Bible Studies 
have sought to produce a series of religious textbooks based on 
the fundamental laws laid down by trained educators. One of 
the most important of these laws is the principle that the curricu- 
lum must be adapted to the capacity of the pupils, giving to each 
grade work which is. suited in material and method of treatment 
to the stage of development of the pupils. 


PLAN: The Studies comprise four series, each corresponding to a 
definite stage of development in the pupil. 


THE KINDERGARTEN SERIES 
takes up work of a more general character, dealing with the funda- 
mental facts of the Bible and the religious life. 

THE ELEMENTARY SERIES 


is intended as an aid in broadening the view of the Bible as a whole, 
and as an introduction to the study of particular books. 


THE SECONDARY SERIES 
has for its object a closer acquaintance both with the bibiical material 
and with religious concepts. 


THE ADVANCED SERIES 


has been planned with a view to promoting a more minute examination 
of the historical data, and naturally invites a discussion of current 
religious problems and the various attempts at their solution. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


A SERIES OF TEXTBOOKS FOR THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 


CURRICULUM FOR 1905-6 


FOR THE KINDERGARTEN DIVISION 
One Year of Sunday-School Lessons. By FLoreNce U. Patmer. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY DIVISION 
BEGINNING GRADES (AGES 6—8) 
Manual for Teachers, with Lessons, Music, and Manual Work. By Gerorcia L. CHam- 
BERLIN and Mary Roor Kern. (To-be published in 1906.) 
ADVANCED GRADES (AGES 9-11) 


An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georcia L. CHAMBERLIN. 
Postpaid, $1.00. ee 
FOR THE SECONDARY DIVISION . 


BEGINNING GRADES (AGES 12-13) 
Studies in the Gospel according to Mark. By Ernest DeWitt Burton. Postpaid, $1.00. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES (AGES 14-15) 
Samuel. By Herpert L. WiLvett.. (To be published in 1906.) 
ADVANCED GRADES (AGES 16-17) 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and SHAILER MATHEWS. Postpaid, 
$1.00, 
The Apostolic Age. By Grorce H. Gitpert. (To be published in 1906.) 


FOR THE ADULT DIVISION 
The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By WitLiam R. Harper. Postpaid, $1.00. 
The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By WILLIAM R. Harper. Postpaid, $1.00. 
A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest DeWitt Burton. Postpaid, $1.00. 
A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest DeWitt Burton. Paper. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 
FOR THE HOME DIVISION AND BIBLE CLUBS 
_ OUTLINE BIBLE STUDY COURSES 
The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By WittiaM R. Harper. Paper. 50 cents. 
The Life of the Christ. By Ernest DeEWitr Burton. Paper. 50 cents. 
The Founding of the Christian Church. By Ernest DeWitt Burton. Paper. 50 cents. 
The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus. By SHAILER MatHews. Paper. 50 cents. 
The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By WiLL1AM R. Harper. Paper. 50 cents. 
The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By WitLiam R. Harper. Paper. 50 cents. 


HELPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and SHAILER 
MaTHEws. Postpaid, $1.11. 


An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum. By Grorce W. Pease. Postpaid, $1.63. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Studies in General Physiology 


By JACQUES LOEB 2 


Professor of Physiology in the University of California 


N these two volumes Professor Loeb has collected the results of his experi- 
ments with life-phenomena, and has presented them in logical sequence. 
Great interest also attaches to the books because they recount the preliminary 
steps which have led to the wonderful results lately attained by Professor Loeb 
in his attempts to fertilize ove in an artificial way (parthenogenesis). The 
volumes contain numerous diagrams and other illustrations. 


“No student of physiology will feel his opportunities complete or his library satisfactory 
without these two volumes.”—Chicago Medical Recorder. 


In two volumes, royal 8vo, silk; net $7.50, postpaid $7.91 


Light Waves and Their Uses 


By ALBERT A. MICHELSON 


Professor and Head of the Department of Physics in the University of Chicago 


[ee lectures, delivered at the Lowell Institute, proved so popular and 

interesting that there was a widespread demand for them in book form, 
This volume will be found of great practical value, not only by all students o¢ 
optics and general physics, but also by those who have to solve engineering 0, 
mechanical problems that call for extreme accuracy. Numerous practical appli_ 
cations of recent theories, together with accurate illustrations and descriptions o 
apparatus, add materially to the value of the book. There are 108 cuts and* 
three colored lithograph plates. 

“Professor Michelson has succeeded in putting the important consequences of his own 


inimitable work in a manner which will render them known to many who could hardly be 
expected to follow the original papers.” — Nature. 


174 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.13 


Physical Chemistry in the Service 
of the Sciences | 


By JACOBUS H. VAN’T HOFF 
Member of the Prussian Academy of Sciences, Professor Honorarius in the University of Berlin 
: HE course of lectures delivered by Professor Jacobus H. Van’t Hoff at the 
University of Chicago has been carefully edited by Professor Alexander 
Smith, and is now available in book form. The lectures.are arranged under the 
following heads: Introductory, Physical Chemistry and Pure Chemistry, Physi-| 
cal Chemistry and Industrial Chemistry, Physical Chemistry and Physiology, 
Physical Chemistry and Geology. 


144 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 
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The Biblical World 


EDITED BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER 


For twenty-four years the steadfast advocate of Biblical Study and 
Teaching, The Biblical World has of late sought especially to promote 
the application of the historical method to the study of the Bible, the 
personal study of the Bible, the development and extension of 
Religious Education, Exploration and Discovery in Oriental Lands. 


AN ADVANCE STEP 


While much remains to be done in all these directions, it is the con- 
viction of the editors that the time has come for a distinct advance step. 
Steadily maintaining the purpose which has hitherto controlled the 
journal, to render the largest possible assistance to preachers and reli- 
gious teachers, and recognizing that there is an increasing number among 
these who are endeavoring to apply the historical method in their own 
study of the Bible, and are now eagerly inquiring how they may make the 
results of such study in the highest measure practically effective in their 
work for others, the BrBLicaL WoRLD will in the coming year lay empha- 
sis upon the application of biblical teachings to the ethical and religious 
problems of personal and social life, and upon the question, how religion 
and morality are in the present day to be most effectively taught. It will 
therefore be 


THE POLICY OF THE BIBLICAL WORLD FOR 1906 
TO PROMOTE AND ILLUSTRATE 

First, The deduction of religious teachings from the Bible by a broad 
and thorough historical method. 

Second, The application of the teachings thus gained from the Bible 
to actually existing conditions and problems. 

Third, The broadening of the basis of Religious Education. 

Fourth, The development of the best methods of Religious Education 
in the various fields of the Home, the Public School and the Academy, 
the College, the Sunday School, and the Theological School. 

Fijth, The improvement of homiletical method: The more effective 
presentation of truth, especially biblical truth, to the men and women of 
this day. 

Sixth, The publication of the results of Exploration and Discovery 
in the lands whose history illustrates the Bible. 

Seventh, Exposition of selected portions of the Bible. 
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SUBJECTS OF ARTICLES 
In pursuance of the policy above defined there will be published in 


the year 1906 articles and editorials upon the following subjects: 


A. 


THE APPLICATION OF BIBLICAL THOUGHT TO ETHICS AND RELIGION. 
Articles on: Men or Institutions: Which Exist for the Other ? Legalism, 
Liberty, and Lawlessness; Marriage and Divorce; Righteous Acquisi- 
tion of Property; Righteous Distribution of Property; The Ordinances 
of the Church. 

PEDAGOGICAL PROBLEMS OF THE PREACHER AND RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
Articles on: Authority in Education; Do We Need an Expurgated 
Bible? Truthjulness in Teaching Truth; Faith and Superstition: How 
Can the Former be Substituted for the Latter ? The mean School 
Curriculum: Should it be Exclusively Biblical ? 


Each of these topics will be treated first from the biblical point of 


view, and then with reference to the application of biblical teaching to the 
problems of the present day. 


C. 


MESSAGES OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS TO THE CHRISTIANS 
oF Topay. 


Articles on: The Religion of Egypt; The Religion of Zoroaster; The 
Religion of the Greeks; The Religion of Buddha; The Religion of’ 
Mohammed ; The Religion of Confucius. 


These articles will aim not only to present the characteristic features 
of each of these religions, but especially to point out what message. they 
bring to modern Christians, alike by what they have accomplished and 
by what they have failed to achieve. 


D. THe MEsSAGES oF MODERN SCIENCE TO THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 


Articles on: History as the Teacher of Mankind; Sociology and Reli- 
gious Education; Physical and Biological Science in Its Relation to 
Religious Education. 

SPECIFIC PROBLEMS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

Articles on: Family Prayer and the Bible in the Home; The Bible 
and the Public Schools; Biblical Literature as a College Preparatory 
Study; Compulsory Chapel Aitendance in College; The Prophetic 
and the Priestly Element in Protestant Worship. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN THE GREAT MUSEUMS. 


Articles on: Monuments in the British Museum; Monuments in the 
Museum at Gizeh; Monuments in the Louvre at Paris; Monuments in 
the Royal Museum at Berlin. . 


Each of these four articles will be written by a scholar thoroughly 


acquainted with the particular Museum, and will give a succinct account 
of the most notable ancient monuments, in the Museum in question, that 
are illustrative of biblical history. These articles will be fully illustrated. 
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G. GEOGRAPHY, ARCHZOLOGY, AND HIsTORY. 
Articles on: The Plain of Gennesaret; Jerusalem and its History; 
The Festival of Nebi Messa; Samaria and Iis Environments; Caesarea 
Philippi and Mount Hermon; The Origin of the Worship of Jehovah 
in Israel; The Conduct of Early Christians as a Cause of the Spread 
of Christianity; Two Diverse Prophetic Utterances. 


In addition to these articles the journal will contain monthly reports 
of the results of recent exploration and discovery. A member of the staff 
of the Brsticat Wor p personally engaged in exploration in Egypt will 
furnish reports from time to time, and facilities have been provided for 
promptly reporting the most important facts respecting discoveries in other 
oriental lands. 


H. Exposirory 


Having reference to the fact that the International Lessons for 1906 
are to be devoted to the Life of Christ, the BrsticaL WorLD will publish 
in each number a series of short expository studies covering in the course 
of the year all of the lessons upon the Life of Christ. Each study will 
contain a brief discussion of the critical questions necessary to be con- 
sidered in order to the right interpretation of the passage, an exposition 
of the passage from the historical point of view, and an outline expository 
study making application of the previous exposition to modern life. These 
studies will aim to assist teachers, especially teachers of adult classes, in 
effective presentation of the gospel story of the Life of Christ to their 
pupils. ‘These expository studies will be accompanied by illustrations. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


In addition to the Editorials which will discuss each month some 
important topic of current significance, the pages of the BrsticaAL WorRLD 
will continue to furnish information concerning the most important books 
in the departments of biblical study and religious education, and brief 
comment upon some of the most notable articles appearing from time to 
time in other magazines. 


EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


The Brsticat Wor Lp is edited by President William R. Harper, with 
the active co-operation of the members of the Divinity Faculty of the 
University of Chicago, and their colleagues in closely related departments. 
The staff of Associate Editors includes Ernest DeWitt Burton, Shailer 
Mathews, Ira Maurice Price, Robert Francis Harper, James Henry 
Breasted, Clyde Weber Votaw, Herbert Lockwood Willett, Eri Baker 
Hulbert, Franklin Johnson,Charles Richmond Henderson, George Burman 
Foster, Alonzo Ketcham Parker, John Wildman Moncrief, Gerald Birney 
Smith, James Richard Jewett, and Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. 

For the coming year the editors have secured the promise of contri- 
butions from the following scholars: Rev. Professor W. F.Adeney, M.A., 
D.D., Lancashire College, Mansfield, England; Professor Graham Taylor, 
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Chicago Theological Seminary; President William D. Mackenzie, D.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary; President W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., Brown 
University, Providence; Walter L. Hervey, Ph.D., Examiner of Board of 
Education, New York City; Professor W. G. Ballantine, D.D., LL.D., 
Springfield, Mass.; Professor E. W. Hopkins, LL.D., Yale University; 
Professor Arthur Fairbanks, Ph.D., The State University of Iowa; 
Professor Isaac B. Burgess, Ph.D., Morgan Park Academy; Professor 
Milton G. Evans, D.D., Crozer Theological Seminary; Professor Geo. E. 
Horr, D.D.,.The Newton Theological Institution; Professor Albion W. 
Small, Ph.D., The University of Chicago; President George B. Stewart, 
D.D., LL.D., Auburn Theological Seminary; Rabbi K. Kohler, Ph.D., 
President of Hebrew Union College; President George Harris, LL.D., 
Amherst College; Superintendent J. W. Carr, Dayton, Ohio; Mr. C. H. W. 
Johns, Queens’ College, Cambridge, England; Professor L. B. Paton, 
Ph.D., Hartford Theological Seminary; Dr. E. W. G. Masterman, Jeru- © 
salem, Syria; Professor John Adams, University of London; Professor 
H. B. Carré, Vanderbilt University; Professor Richard Morse Hodge, 
D.D., Union Theological Seminary, Professor Edward L. Curtis, Ph.D., 
Yale Divinity School, and many others. 


CLOSING NUMBERS OF THE YEAR 1905 


The present is an opportune moment at which to subscribe for the 
BIBLICAL WORLD. 

The October number for 1905 will contain a fifty-page bibliography 
of books in New Testament study furnishing to Bible students precisely 
the information they most need concerning the best books in every division 
of the New Testament field. 

The November number will contain among other notable things an 
article on the Observance of Sunday Among the Early Christians, and a 
Catechism on the Historical Trustworthiness of the Gospels. 


The December number will be devoted entirely to the Life of Jesus, 
in preparation for the study of this subject in the International Sunday 
School Lessons for 1906. It will contain articles on: 

Why Should We Study the Life of Jesus? The Land of Jesus; Jesus 
and Contemporary Judaism; John the Baptist; How to Teach the 
Injancy Stories to Children; The Chronology of the Minisiry of 
Jesus; The Practicability of the Laboratory Method in Teaching the 
Lije of Christ; Jesus’ Thought about Himself; The Service of Wor- 
ship in the Sunday School; Books for the Study of the Life of Christ 

Everyone who is: to teach the Life of Christ in the year 1906 ought to 

read every article in this number. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY # SUBSCRIPTIONS $2.00 A YEAR 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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Clubbing Offe 
We have arranged for exceedingly low rates with the publishers of the fol- 
lowing periodicals: The World Today, Review of Reviews, Cosmopolitan; and 
Woman’s Home Companion, in combination with subscriptions to the Biblical 
World. Each of these magazines covers a distinct field, and this offer to supply 
our patrons with a wide range of reading matter at a nominal cost, is especially 
attractive. The regular price of the Biblical World is $2.00 a year ; The World 
Today, $1.00; Review of Reviews, $2.50; the Cosmopolitan, $1.00, and the 
Woman’s Home Companion, $1.00. 
Our arrangements permit us to make the following offers : 
Regular price, $3.00 


The Biblical World 
The Review of Reviews 
The Cosmopolitan. . 00 ¢ All for one year, $3,00 


The Biblical World 
The Review of Reviews 
The Woman’s Home Companion All for one year, $3.15 


The Biblical World 
The Review of Reviews 7 


The Cosmopolitan . All for one year, $3.75 
The World Today. . 


(The Woman’s Home Companion may be substituted for the Cosmopolitan.) 


The Review of Reviews e 2.50 
The Cosmopolitan . - 1,00 } All for one year, $3.75 

The Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 
; Regular price, $6.50 


We can also give you in addition to the foregoing combinations which 
includes the new publication of the Review of Reviews Company, known as the 
Country Calendar, subscription price $3.00 a year, as follows: 


6D. The Biblical World + $2.00 
The Review of Reviews ate 2.50 
The Country Calendar. . All for one year, $4.25 


7D. The Biblical World $2.00 
The Review of Reviews 2.50 
The Country Calendar . 3.00 
‘The Cosmopolitan . All for one year, $4.75. |} 
Regular price, $9.50 } 

(‘The Woman’s Home Companion may be substituted for the Cosmopolitan.) 
Subscriptions at above named prices do not stand open beyond January 31, 1906 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHIGAGO PRESS 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL 
THEOLOGY 


FOR 1906 


Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago 
and their colleagues in allied departments 
w 


William Rainey Harper, Eri Baker Hulbert, Franklin Johnson, 

Charles Richmond Henderson, Ernest DeWitt Burton, George 

Burman Foster, Shailer Mathews, Alonzo Ketcham Parker, 

John Wildman Moncrief, Gerald Birney Smith, Ira Maurice 

Price, Robert Francis Harper, James Richard Jewett, James 

Henry Breasted, Herbert Lockwood Willett, Clyde Weber Votaw, 
Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. 


ISSUED QUARTERLY 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, LIEPZIG; LUZAC & CO., LONDON 
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The American Journal of Theology 


HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE- 

OLOGY was founded in 1897 and begins 

AN. with 1906 its tenth volume. Each number 

Sa contains 200 pages of Articles, Critical 
Notes, and Book Reviews. 

It offers an open platform for all students of 
Theology. It publishes scientific articles in the entire 
theological field, and from scholars of all schools of 
theological thought. 

Dealing with living questions it yet seeks to make 
permanent contributions to the literature of every 
subject discussed. 

With special interest in and emphasis upon the 
problems which most concern American theology its 
horizon is yet worldwide, and its contributors include 
scholars from Europe and Asia as -well as from 
America. 

Special attention is given to the review of theo- 
logical books in all languages. Its staff of reviewers! 
includes more ‘than one hundred scholars on both sides 
of the ocean. 

Published not for financial gain, but for the pro- 
motion of sound scholarship, the Journal yet seeks the 
co-operation of contributors and subscribers in the 
effort to make it in the highest degree serviceable to 
them. 
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The American Journal of Theology 


Significant Articles to be Published in 1906: 


Changes in Theology Aniong American Congregattionalists. 
PRroFEssOR WILLISTON WALKER, Pu.D. 
Changes tn Theology Among American Baptists. 
Proressor A. H. Newman, D.D., LL.D. 
Changes in Theology Among American Presbyterzans. 
ProFEssorR WiLLAm Apams Brown, D.D. 
Changes in Theology Among American Methodists. 
Proressor H. C. SHetpon, D.D. 
The Supernatural Birth of Jesus: Can it be Historically Proved? 
Is ct Essential to Christzantty ? 
Proressor B. W. Bacon, D.D. 
Proressor A. C. Zenos, D.D. 
Proressor B. B. WarrFieLp, D.D. 
Rusu RueEes, LL.D. 
Modifications of Traditional Theology Demanded by the Accep- 
tance of Modern Psychology. 
REVEREND Proressor E. H. Ames, Pu.D. 
The Bearing of Recent Discussions concerning Messianism on 
the Question of the Significance of Jesus. : 
Proressor F. C. Porter, D.D. 
How shall We Preach to Modern Men? 
PRESIDENT CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D. D., LL.D. 
The Old Testament and the Christ. 
ProressoR Mitton S. Terry, D.D. 
Armenian Paulicianism and the Key of Truth. 
REVEREND LEON ARPEE. 
The Testimony of the Three Witnesses. (1 John 5:7, 8.) 
ProFEssoR Caspak René Grecory, D.D., LL.D. 
The Catholic Cultus of the Virgin Mary. 
REVEREND Henry A. THOMPSON. 
Justin Martyr on the Person of Christ. 
ProFessor GeorcE H. GivBert, Px.D., D.D. 
Bernard of Cluny’s “Scorn of the World.” 
PROFESSOR SAMUEL Macautey Jackson, D.D., LL.D. 
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The American Journal of Theology 


The Contributors for 1905 have Included the Following Scholars: 


Proressor A. H. Sayce, LL.D. ‘ : Oxford University, England 
PROFESSOR KaRL BupDeE, Dr. phil. et theol., University of Marburg, Germany 
Proressor Tuomas C. Hatt, D.D. ; ; Union Theological Seminary 
Proressor H. Hyvernat, D.D. ‘ . Catholic University of America 
REVEREND Henry A. Reppatu, M.A. ; Oxford University, England 
Proressor Ep. K6nicG, Pu.D., D.D. . . University of Bonn, Germany 
Proressor E. K. D.D. . . Hartford Theological Seminary 
REVEREND Canon T. CHEyng, D.Litt., D.D. ‘ - Rochester, England 
PROFESSOR JAMES F. McCurpy, D.D» ‘ : University of Toronto 
Proressor S. F. MacLENNAN, Pu.D. ; , Oberlin College 
PROFESSOR WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, PH. D., Rochester Theological Seminary 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS $3.00 A YEAR : FOREIGN POSTAGE 50 CENTS ADDITIONAL 


The University of Chicago Press 
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You Had $30 Spend 


FOR MAGAZINES 


Would You Spend it all for One or Would You 
Buy Three, Particularly if Each of the Three 
was as Attractive and Valuable as the One? 


There are several Dollar magazines 
as attractive typographically, as 
readable and as valuable in contents, 
as those retailing at Three Dollars. 


THE WORLD 


1S ONE OF THEM 


Furthermore, it is the only magazine of its 
class retailing at One Dollar, and is con- acai 
sidered by many equal to any of its com- Peweed ta Colecs 
petitors. ONE DOLLAR expended for 
THE WORLD TO-DAY gives you as good 

« a magazine as there is in its field and saves TWO DOL- 
LARS for other purposes, Isn’t it worth considering 
The Werld To-Day | im making up your list for the coming year? 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


is a monthly world review.. It is not made up ot clippings from other publi- 
cations, but obtains its information from original sources and as a result is 
reliable and always up-to-date. Its contributors are the foremost men and 
of the day, selected not merely because they are great, but because 
they know how to write entertainingly, 

THE WORLD TO-DAY by its method of treatment makes fact as enter- 
taining as fiction. It believes in the educational value of pict and tai 
monthly more illustrations of noted people, prominent events and famous places, 
than any other magazine published. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY was the first magazine to print regularly many 
of its illustrations in colors. This is a feature in which it excels. 

THE WORLD TO-DAY is a magazine for the home and needed by every 
one who wishes to keep in touch with the world’s progress. 

The above are a few pertinent facts. Are they not sufficient to warrant 
your becoming a regular subscriber? If so, WRAP A DOLLAR BILL in the 
coupon below and mail to-day. 


“67 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 
Enclosed find One Dollar for which please send The World ‘To-Day for one year 


beginning with the . 


’ 
Commands the Best Talent .. .. 
Among recent Contributors are: 
a W. T. Stead 
Mathews 
alter Wellman 
W. H. P. Faunce 
ee Harry Pratt Judson 
Ellen M. Henrotin 
ee John R. Commons 
i Percy Alden 
— Daniel C, Gilman 
Will H. Low 
Lucien Wolf 
Florence Kelley 
Albert R. Carman 
W. S. Harwood 
Robert Herrick 
Wm. Elliot Griffis 
Wm. M. Payne 
Eva Watson Schutze 
Andy Adams 
oe } Ernest Poole 
Long 
THE WORLD TO-DAY 
t 
Frederick Starr 
Edmund J. James Ne 
yimer Maude 
Carter H. Harrison 
11g! 


Read History in the Lives of the Men who Made It 


A Hall of Fame in Your own Home 


MAKERS OF 
AMERICAN | 
HISTORY? 


41 COMPLETE BIOGRAPHIES 


merican Heroes and Patriots 


By J. S. C. Abbott, General Wilson, Fitzhugh Lee, Captain Mahan, J. T. Headley, 
Professor Sumner, Jared Sparks, and other famous writers 

Ts set of books will introduce to you the Heroes and Patriots of American History. Each 
biography is a story in itself—written in that easy narrative style which appeals to readers of 
all ages—yet the series as a whole presents a complete picture of American history from Colum- 

bus down through the Civil War. The busy man of to-day needs no fuller knowledge of American 

history than can be obtained from these interesting books, which read more like historical novels than 

ordinary biographies. _ Nowhere in fiction is the stirring lives and deeds of the great characters of 

American History equaled. 


Learn While You Read 


. No home should be without a good library of biography. Biography is the most interesting and 
instructive of all reading. It gives history in its most palatable form—inspiration for young and old. 
This new library is the only work of its kind that covers the entire field and is at the same time of 
distinguished authorship. Every great American is written about. For an hour’s pleasant reading 
or for serious study no other work will compare with it. To read these volumes is to be grandly 
entertained, and at the same time to come into intimate contact with our great national heroes and 
patriots, whose lives illumine history. 

Read what a Chicago clergyman says: _ 

*¢ It is very fascinating reading, and gives an American citizen a deeper appreciation of the sacrifices that were © 
made to found and frame this government. I deem these books especially valuable for young people. They give 
a vivid and lasting impression which is of great value in historical studies.’"—M. P. Boynton, D.D., Chicago. 


Closing-out Sale 


We are closing out this superb library at a very low price and on easy terms of payment. The regular price is $40, 
but while the few remaining sets last we offer them at $15.50, payable 50c on acceptance and $1.00 a month 
thereafter. This is about what it actually costs to print and bird them. The set consists of 20 volumes, 734 x 534 
inches, printed on fine paper, illustrated with portraits and bound in cloth buckram. It contains forty-one complete 


20 BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES. 


biographies—in all 17,000 pages, a COUPON 
EXAMINE IT FREE.—If the accompanying coupon is mailed | THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
promis: we will send you a complete set—2o beautiful volumes—for Please send me, id, for examination, a complete 
five days’ examination, free of all charge. Note carefully this offer. in 20 volumes. 
We prepay express charges, and if the ks are not perecthy satis- 
factory you are at liberty to return them at our expense. This sale 
will not last long. Don’t overlook such an unusual bargain. Detach | no 'o me whatever (U. of C. 12-06) 
and mail the coupon—xow—before you forget it. The first payment . 
need not be made until after Christmas. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 7° fifth Avenue 
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What One Dollar Will Do 


qi Subscribers sending in One Dollar now | 
will receive The Standard until July 1, 1906 


What One Reader Says 


“ Tue STANDARD is admitted to be one of the best religious newspapers published, on either side of the Atlantic. 
It has ever been unwaveringly true to the ideals given it, now more than half a century ago. Its fine sense for the 
fitness of things has never failed it. Its timely, clear-seeing wisdom in all the main counsels of the denomination has 
had constant recognition. It is to-day, as heretofore, intensely sensitive, alive and alert, wide in its outlook, and, 
according to the means given it, characterized by a superb spirit of enterprise. So it gathers in and impersonates, to 
a really splendid degree, the best thought, faith, life, spirit, and Christly courage of the present-day motive and move- 
ment of the American churches. This it is doing week by week, the year round. 

** Every good home needs just such a paper, The very presence of such a journal gives a kind of sanctity to the 
family life, as week by week it comes ‘ trailing all the beatitudes’ and suggesting all the benedictions on those, 
young and old, who are responsive to the higher things in life. 

** Every pastor needs an assistant pastor, No minister can be everywhere. No one person is competent anyway 
to give all the timely counsel, forting, and i ive needed. There must be in every church, there needs to be in 
every home, an assistant pastor, This is exactly, and pre-eminently, what THz STaNpARp is, and is for. 

** That is a wise and sagacious pastor who, sensitively alive to this need, does the next thing in the matter; who 
sets straight about doing his part to secure this supplementing and perpetual helping. He is a tactful pastor who 
quickly sees how to set the movement going. 

** He is not only a good and wise and enterprising pastor who does this, but he is a good and wise anybody in the 
church, official or non-official, man or woman, who, ‘ without tarrying for any,’ cannot rest until something to the 
point, and worthy of the interests at stake, is done. Any pastor who looks around for those in his parish—men or 
women —on whom he will most depend for helping on things will, almost always, find them among those who have 
Tue STANDARD in the home. 

“If Baptist pastors and churches all round the horizon would, just now, before winter sets in, do what, in all 
sobriety it is ‘ up to them.” to do, the circulation of THz Stanparp might be not only doubled, but have its wide- 

ing beneficence multiplied many times, and in many ways. 

“* Who will lend a hand and do? Who will do it now?” 


GOODMAN & DICKERSON COMPANY 
324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen:— 
Enclosed you will find One Dollar for which send me The Standard each week 
until July 1, 1906 
NAME 


Cut out and fill in coupon and mail to 


Goodman & Dickerson Company 


324 Dearborn Street - - - - Chicago, Illinois 
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| ts Splendid Opportunity to 
| Visit Historic Places 


ANOTHER GREAT “ARABIC” CRUISE 


On the Magnificent and Steady White Star Ss. ‘‘Arabic,’’ 
15,801 Tons, 70 Days, Starting February 8, 1906 


COSTING $400 "AND UP, ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED, VISITING MADEIRA, CADIZ, 
SEVILLE (GRANADA AND THE ALHAMBRA), GIBRALTER, ALGIERS, MALTA, ATHENS, 
CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE BOSPHORUS TO THE BLACK SEA, SMYRNA (EPHE- 
SUS), 19 DAYS IN THE HOLY LAND AND EGYPT, NAPLES, POMPEII (MT. VESUVIUS, 
SORRENTO, CAPRI), ROME, NICE, MONTE CARLO, AND LIVERPOOL. 


Tickets good First Class on all the splendid White Star Vessels until Dec. 31, 
1906, giving time for long or short trips in Europe 


SURPASSING ADVANTAGES 


THE SUPERB” WHITE STAR ATLANTIC LINER “ARABIC” FOR THE ROUND 
TRIP, one of the steadiest and most luxurious vessels afloat, with the famous WHITE STAR 
cuisine and service. 

SEASICKNESS ALMOST ELIMINATED, as not one out of ten felt a qualm of seasickness 
on the last trip, owing to the phenomenal steadiness of the ‘‘Arabic.’* 


THE GRANDEST ITINERARY EVER PLANNED, embracing the chief sights of the world. 


THE HIGH-CLASS AND CONGENIAL COMPANY of people, over half usually being ladies, 
and many ministers and professional men. 


EVERY. DETAIL IS PLANNED, hence no care or responsibility, making an especially desir- 
able trip for ladies, traveling with or without escorts. 


A BOON TO HEALTH, the charming Mediterranean climate surpassing even Southern Cal- 
ifornia and Florida. 


LECTURES AND SERVICES on shipboard, with prominent speakers. 


VALUABLE PREPARATORY READING AND STUDY, as found in ‘The Mediterranean 
Traveler,’’ published by Revell’s at $2.50 net, containing 357 printed pages, besides 15 maps, 90 
illustrations, and a full Bibliography. GIVEN FREE to every one of our party. 


THE FULLEST HELP IN CORRESPONDENCE, all questions about the trip and places 
visited being fully answered by our representative in New York. He will also personally make 
the best available choice of berths or rooms. _ 


THE PHENOMENALLY LOW COST. A few AFT Berths, on Main Deck, as low as $400- 
$450. Much more desirable rooms nearer amidships from $500 to $600, which are almost a 
guarantee against seasickness. Large luxurious staterooms on Saloon and Promenade Decks, at 
slightly higher rates. Includes all expenses on ship and on shore, such as hotels, guides, carriages, 
railroad tickets, tips, etc. This means EVERYTHING STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 


DECIDE NOW—Last year practically every berth was taken. Send for Illustrated 
Booklet and Ship Diagram, mailed free 


Write to-day to CRUISE TIANAGER, NEW YORK OBSERVER 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE INTERIOR, for only Fifty Gents 


The above is a greatly reduced fac-simile of the beautiful photogravure ‘‘From Bethlehem to Calvary." This picture is 29 in. long and 8% in. wide 


HE INTERIOR, though thoroughly a Presbyterian journal, holds that those serve God best in their 
own denomination who best appreciate the greatness of work done for him through other means. It 
undertakes to advise its readers always of all noble service rendered for the Master’s sake by famous men 


of every name and nation. 


“IAN MACLAREN’S” [MINISTERIAL RETFi- 
INISCENCES 
Three articles by Dr. John Watson, of .Liverwool, on 
“*What Might Have Been,” entitled respectively “‘ My Min- 
isterial Training,” ‘‘My Experience in the Pulpit,’’ My Ex- 
perience as Pastor.’’ 


The following are among the things to be published this winter: 


LABOR AND THE CHURCH 


Charles Stelzle isdoing a peculiar kind of work for the church 
such as no other minister in the United States is doing. He is 
trying to make workingmen understand the church a help the 
church to understand workingmen. It is just about the most 
human piece of service of the times. Every other week in THE 
INTERIOR this year he is going to report progress up tc date. 
This is a feature for live men, clergymen, and laymen. 


Send 50 cents at once, mentioning THE BrBLICAL WorLD, and The Interior will be sent you for 
three months with the photogravure. Address THE INTERIOR, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


| The Result of 
Your Sunday-School Teaching 
‘for 1906 


Will depend largely on the textbooks employed. Treating directly the topic to be 
studied is our publication, 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


An Aid to Historical Study and a Condensed Commentary on the Gospels. 


By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, Professors in the University of Chicago. 
302 pages; 31 illustrations; 4 maps; 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.00. 


In the preparation of this volume the authors have had in mind, especially, the needs of students 
in the adult classes. Its aim is to promote the thorough and systematic study of the Bible, and 
more particularly of the four gospels, along the lines ordinarily followed in constructive historical 
work. The gospel narrative is arranged under nine main heads, indicating the natural periods of 
Jesus’ ministry, the whole being subdivided into thirty-five chapters, each dealing with a distinct 
event, and together forming a continuous story of the life of Christ. 

A feature calculated to lend increased value to the course is the detailed plan for the con- 
struction by the student himself of a written “Life of Christ.” The work contains an “Index of 
Names and Subjects” and an “Index of Passages” and much illustrative material. 


ADDRESS DEPARTMENT O 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO or 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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STOKES’ XMAS BOOKS 


The BASSES: Fresh-water 
Marine 


By William C. Harris, and Others. Edited by Louis 
HEAD, with an introduction by Tartetron H. an 
with numerous illustrations in colors and black-and-white 
by Louis Rugap. 

A companion volume to “ 7ke Brook Trout," published by the same 
authors some years ago, but more profusely illustrated and with a bind- 
ing of unusual originality. Au exhaustive treatise upon this important 
fish—its habits, its value, its geography, the methods of capture, etc.— 
prepared by men recognized in the world of sport as authorities, 8vo, 
cloth, $3-g0 net; post $3.68. 


and 


The CHILDHOOD of JESUS CHRIST 


By Henry Van Dyke 
Dr. Van Dyke's sympathetic study of the childhood of the Saviour 
from the pictures of the old masters in a handsome gift edition, as well as 
in the convenient and jive “M piece" style. Cloth, 16mo, 
with numerous illustrations, $1.00. Masterpiece Series, 75 cts., 60 
so cts., aud 25 cts. 


WOMAN PAINTERS ofthe WORLD 


From the time of Carertna ViGRI (1413-1463) to Rosa _ Bon- 
HEUR and the present day. Edited by Walter Sha 
Sparrow. With 6 photogravures, 7 color plates, and more 
than 2vo half-tone engravings. Large 4to, cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, $3.50 net ; postpaid, $4.00. 


cts., 


The MEMORIES of ROSE EYTINGE 


This is the first time that an important autobiographical 
work has been offered at so low a price. Rose Eytinge has 
acted with most of the well-known personages of the Amer- 
ican stage and known many famous people of an earlier 
day. Cloth, r2mo, 80 cts. net; postpaid, 92 cts. Illustrated, 
cloth, ramo, $1.20 net ; postpaid, $r.32. 


The JOY of LIFE 
By Lillie Hamilton Prench 


A delightful plea for cheerfulness in daily life as a means 
toward right living. Attention is called to the attractive price 
at which the book is offered. Cloth, 16mo, 80 cts. net; 
postpaid, go cts. 


CHILDHOOD 
By Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 


A thoroughly practical book on the training of children by 
the founder and honorary president of the National Congress 
of Mothers. Cloth, r2mo, $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.10. 


IDEALS for GIRLS 
By Mrs. Frank Learned (Priscilla Wakefield) 


Helpful talks to girls and to the mothers of girls, by one 
who knows them and has won their confidence. loth, 12mo, 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $x. 12. 


THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE. By H. R. Mut. 


Illustrated with numerous half-tones, colored maps, etc. 
Small 8vo, cloth, $x.60 net ; postpaid, $1.75. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE: Its Basin and Border Lands. 
By S. E. Dawson, Litt.D., F.R.S.C. With numerous illus- 
— and maps. Cloth, small 8vo, $1.60 net ; postpaid, 

1.75. 


KRAUSZ’S PRACTICAL AUTOMOBILE DICTIONARY 


(English-French-German ; French-English-German ; Ger- 
man-French-English). Containing more than 12,000 terms. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.10. Leather, with flap, 
$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.10. 


W | post; 


OLD PEWTER, Brass, Copper, and 
Sheffield Plate 


By N. Hadson Moore. With more than ros illustrations. 


This book has been prepared with the same care and is illustrated in 
the same elaborate manner as the books “*O/d China,” ““O/d Furniture,” 
etc., by the same author. Priceless collections have been drawn w 
for the illustrative material, and all the marks and other nanes of iden- 


ication ure con: » 8vo, $2.00 net; postpaid, 


HOME FURNISHING: Practical 


and Artistic 


By Alice M. Kellogg. With s5 illustrations from photographs, 


This book is what its title implies, a practical guide to furnishing the 
home based upon practi: experience. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net; 
postpaid, $1.65. 


SERVING and WAITING 


By Eleanor Marchant. With 46 illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 
An answer to the many jexing 


uestions that rise to vex the 
young hostess, and many of wi experience. 
paid, $1.35. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.20 net; 


Chats on OLD FURNITURE 


A Practical Guide for Collectors. By Arthur Hayden, 
author of “Chats on English China,” etc. Fully illustrated. 
Large r2mo, cloth, $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.18. 


The FERN ALLIES of NORTH 
AMERICA; NORTH of MEXICO 


By Willard Nelson Clute, author of “ Our Ferns in Their 
Haunts,” etc. With 8 colored — and nearly 200 line 
and half-tone illustrations and diagrams, by Ipa Martin 

Cure. Large r2mo, cloth, $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.17. 


@We have in preparation the following 
Handsome Illustrated Descriptive Lists 
of our NEW BOOKS for the HOLI- 


DAY SEASON of 1905-1906. If you 
are interested to receive them enclose 
this blank. 


FREDERICK A, STOKES COPIPANY, 
5-7 East 16th Street New York 


Please send me WHEN READY: 
.... Pictures and Art Calendars. 


.... Books of Interest to Women, including 
old furniture, old china, rugs, etc. 


Illustrated Descriptive Announcement of 
New books. 


;...«New Books for Children. 
Address........ 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The First Gleam of Sunshine 


to brighten thousands of homes has been a Life 
Insurance Policy in The Prudential. Are you willing 
to look around the bountiful Christmas table and 
know that you haven't saved a cent against the day 
when your family may be sitting there without you? 

Now is the time to act. Secure a Prudential 
policy and hand it to the wife and family at Christ- 
mas dinner. It will be the best Christmas you have 
ever enjoyed. 

Write for Plans and Payments today, to Dept. 25 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
JOHN F, DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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NERVOUS DISORDERS Sozodont 
" ‘The nerves need a constant supply of Tooth Powder 


phosphates to keep them steady and 
strong. A deficiency of the phosphates 
causes @ lowering of nervous tone, indi- 
cated by exhaustion, restlessness, head- 
ache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 
furnishes the in a pure and 
abundant form. It supplies the nerve a delicious dentifrice. Free 
cells with health-giving life force, repairs 
waste, restores the strength and induces from acid and grit. Just the 


restful sleep without the use of danger- 
ous drugs. An Ideal Tonic in Nervous 
Diseases. 

can’t supply you we will send a 


le, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


thing for those who have an 
inclination for the niceties of 
every-day life. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


BORATED TALGOUM 


Small Grand 


Combines the famous ‘‘ Fischer Tone Quality "’ with great 


Durabilit d El -desi 
When the Snow Flies Minami 


Catalogue and Terms upon Request. 


and biting, frosty air roughens the skin, use Mennen’s —it keeps 
the skin just ryght. A positive oo for chapped hands, 


chafing ni all skin troubles. Mennen’s face on ever: Q 
box — be sure that you getthe genuine, For sale everywhere - J: c. FISCHER, Dept. Q 
by mail, Sample free. Mennen's Violet Talcum. 164 Ave., near 22d St., and 


Fifth 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 68 West 125th St., New York 
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TO PROV 


100 copies from Pen-written and 
50 copies from Typewritten original 
bom yy So send a complete DUPLICATOR without deposit on 


No mechanism to get out of order, no wont no press, no printer's 
ink, The product of 23 years’ aotey, UPLICATORS. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap size (prints Eas in. “by 13 in.). $7.50, subject 
to the trade discount of 33% per cent. 


FELIX P. B. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO.., deus Bidg., 111 John Street, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York. Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MII- 


the Small College ||| corse, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 


Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
By Wittiam R. HARPER and ask for “‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
President of the University of Chicago andtake noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 


12mo, paper; postpaid, 25 cents 


The University of Chicago Press IF YOU ARE INCLINED TO ACT AS AGENT FOR 
ANY OF OUR PERIODICALS WE SHALL BE GLAD 
een ete TO OFFER YOU VERY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


Complete THE UNIVERSITY OF GHIGAGO PRESS, Chicago, Ilinois 


We want poten gs Physical Directors, and Teachers to combine athletic work with other branches, for 
Athletic Coaches, high-grade positions. Have filled vacancies in University of Wisconsin, Purdue, 
nai wae Institute, high schools, etc., and can assist you. REGISTER NOW, FREE. 


The Physical Training Teachers’ Bureau, 
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CRAND PRIZE 


(the highest honor) 


AWARDED TO 


ESTERBROOK'S 
Steel Pens 


AT THE 


St. Louis Exposition 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


THE IMPROVED 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 

THE GENUINE | 


The Name is 


on every 
The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


PA\ LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 

SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 

i Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


CHAIN of testimonials from dentists in 
ractice attests the unequalled excel- 
ence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. It 

cleans the teeth, destroys bacteria, prevents 
decay. It is applied to the brush without the 
waste attending the use of powder. That you 
may know by experience its value we will 
send you freg a sample tube of Dentacura and 
our booklet, ‘‘ Taking Care of the Teeth.” 
Write at once. Offer expires January ist, 
6 Dentacura may be had at most toilet 
counters, Price 25c. If your dealer does not 
have it we will send it on receipt of price. 
DENTACURA COMPANY, 166 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


TRADE MARK 


NDERS 


“The anti-friction sliding 
back, which is a part of the |-=<5=-9% 
suspender web, 
Will not wear out and allows BACK 
free side motion. 
Easiest adjustable buckle 
made. Will not tear the 
garments, Will not corrode. 
Lays flat, does not twist out 
of position. 
Does not bind the shoulders 
and will out-wear two or 
three pairs of any other 


make. Ask for your correct size, as we 
make the suspender in four 
sizes, 


If your dealer does not 
carry the ‘Gordon’ in 
his stock, send us 50c 
for a trial pair. 


Take no substitute.”’ 
GORDON MFG. COo., 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Owner and Wholesaler 
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Useful, Reliable, Attractive, Lasting,Up to Date and 
Authoritative. No other gift will so often be a re- 
minder of the giver. 2380 pages, 5000 illustrations. 
Recently enlarged with 25,000 new words, a new 
Gazetteer, and new Biographical Dictio: ,edited 
by W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., U. 8. Com. of Edu’n, 
Grand Prize, World’s Fair, St. Louis. Get the Best. 
Webster's Coilegiato Dictionary. Largest of ourabridgments, Reg- 
ular and Thin Papor editions, 1116 pares and 1400 illustrations, 


Write for “‘ The Story of a Book *—Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


STUDENTS’ 
NOTE BOOKS 


Stiff Board Covers, Marble Paper Sides, 
Sectional Sewed, Sixty Leaves, 
Ruled or Unruled 


1085—5 x 8 , Open End, each, 20c. 
1087—54x 74, Open Side, each, 20c. 
1090—7 x 8%, Open Side, each, 25c. 
1092—7$x104, Open Side, each, 30c. 


Write for Special Discount in 
Quantities 


S.D.CHILDS & CO. 


[WHOLESALE anv RETAIL STATIONERS 
200 CLARK STREET CHICAGO 


ATLANTIC 
CITY 


The Resort of. HEALTH, 
PLEASURE and FASHION 


THREE Hours 
From NEW YORK via 


New JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


Luxurious Equipment — Fast Service 


Stations 
Foot Liberty Street, N.R. 
and West 23d St. 


The University of Chicago Press 
Educational and Scientific works printed 
in English, German, French, and all other 
modern languages. 

st vt Estimates Furnished vt vt vt 
"Address g8th St. and Ellis Ave., Chicago 


‘SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. | 


Te STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 
of years and are recognized for 
all purposes The Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 


WEBS TER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
@ 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 
+d 
— 
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I’ you are having any trouble with the finish 

on your floors, or are not entirely pleased 
with their appearance, it is certain you have not 
used LIQUID GRANITE, the finest floor finish 
ever introduced. 

It makes a finish so tough that, although the 
wood will dent under a blow, the finish will not 
crack or turn white. This is the highest achieve- 
ment yet attained in a Floor Finish, and is not 
likely to be improved upon. 

Finished samples of wood and instructive 
pamphlet on the care of natural wood floors sent 
free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


Factory and [ain Office, DETROIT. 
Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


New 
Models 


Now 
Ready 


Remington Typewriter 


{Every model of the Remington Type- 
writer has been a success. There 
never was a Remington failure. 


The New Models represent the sum 
and the substance of a// Remington * 
success—plus 30 years of experience 
in typewriter building. : 


We will be glad to have you call at any of our 
offices and see the new models or send for 
illustrated booklet describing the 
new features, 


Remington Typewriter Gompany 


Through Pullman 
Service 
to Virginia 


Big Four C. & O. Route 
Leaves Chicago 1:00 p. m. daily. 
“ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT.” 
All Meals in Dining Cars 


All Big Four Trains stop at Illinois 
Central 63d St. Station, Chicago, 
within a few minutes’ walk of the 
University of Chicago. 


Only Railroad from Chicago and Peoria con- 
necting in same depot at Cincinnati with 
trains of the 


6. & 0., 0. & L& N. ana B. & 0. S. W. Railways 


Chicago City Ticket Office 
238 Clark Street *Phone Harrison 4620 
I. P. SPINING, General Northern Agent 


has been the aim 
of the makers of 


DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


Whatever desired—required, there’s 

@ Dixon Pencil to suit. Not a poor 

point abouta Dixon. Never gritty— 

never greasy. Always smooth, clear, 

tough, Sold by dealers everywhere. Write 
for free booklet 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C€O., Jersey City, N. J. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON BALTIMORE GINGINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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The 20th 
Century Piano 


Any piece of music sounds better ona 


Adds tastiness to fi encourages the appetite, and STR OH. B ER P. T. A N O 


promotes digestion. But be sure it’s McIlhenny’s, Price and Terms are better too 
the original, in use half a century. A stimulating 
seasoning for Soups, Sauces, Salads, Gravies, . 
Oysters, Clams, Fish, Roasts, etc. Direct ‘from the Manufacturers 


Booklet of Recipes on request. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO. New Iberia, Louisiana. STROHBER PIANO CoO.,Chicago 


QUARTER GRAND 


(STYLE R) 


(only five feet long and four feet three inches wide) makes a Grand Piano 
possible where formerly an Upright only could be considered. Its attrac- 
tive appearance and great portability make their own appeal, and the 
price, too, for it is less than that of the largest Upright. ‘A paper chart, 
showing the exact space it occupies, will be sent gratis upon application. 


Chickering Pianos are made only by Chickering 
& Sons, Boston, and are sold in Chicago only by 


CLAYTON F.SUMMY CO. 


220 Wabash Avenue 
CHICKERING, KURTZMANN, MATHUSHEK AND GABLER PIANOS 
We Sell All Pianos at Definite Prices 


Publishers and Importers of Music Dealers in Music of the Better Class 
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When you were engaged 


. THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 
Pullman Sleepers 


Free Chair Cars 


Chicago to 


PITTSBURG 


VIA THE 


ALMOST DAILY - 


HOW OFTEN DOES 
YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 


Y A BOX OF THESE 
W A B A S H UY// DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 
REPENT- AND MAIL YOUR 

ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 


ST. Louis CHICAGO SEVENTEEN 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON and CHARLESTON, S. C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, 
De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and 
Intermediate Landings 

The ‘‘Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New J 

Yorx, Boston, and Eastern Points, Ai 
and CHARLESTON, S. C,, and 
Fxa., making direct connection for all poin 
South and Southwest 

Fast Modern Steamships and Superior Serviee 


“Follow 
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IN 
} 
6.5.6 
RANE, 6. P. ee 
F 
~ A. PALMER, A.G.P.A. 863 BROADWAY 
cog avenue! NEW YORK me 
OTHER 
STORES & SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
CANDIES 
ANYWHERE BY 
MAIL & EXPRESS. 
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Colorado 


Winter 
that 
Fortifies 
and 


Up-builds 


A winter resort not at all 
like the old ones you have 
previously visited with in- 
creased temporary comfort 
but no permanent better- 
No, not like those! 
But a winter resort which, 
by deluging you with bright 
sunshine and dry air, keeps 
you so constantly astir that 
at the end of two or three 
weeks you have increased in 
weight, increased in strength, 
increased in chest measure- 


ment! 


ment—increased in the. 
things that govern health and 


business capacity. 


The argument is elaborated to include proofs and 


details in a new folder which you may obtain without 


cost by writing P. S. Eustis, 143 “Q” Building, 


Chicago. 
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THE CHICAGO & ALTON 
runs the largest passenger engines 
in the world 
They keep the trains on time 

Between 
St. Louis, 
Kansas City and 
Peoria 
Geo. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO EDUCATION 


By JOHN DEWEY and ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


N this series a union is effected between educational 

ries and actual practice, The fundamental 

rinciples of modern psychology are strictly ap- 

lied to the educational situation, and there is a grati- 
bri absence of vague and abstract theorizing. 


I. Isolation in the School. By ELLA FLAGG 
YOUNG. 112 pp., T2mo, paper; net, 50 
cents; postpaid, 54 cents. 

. and Social Practice. By JOHN 
DEWEY. a0 PP: I2mo, paper; net, 25 
cents; pos » 27 cents. 

III. The Situation. By JOHN 
DEWEY. 104 pp., 12mo, paper; net, 50 
cents; postpaid, 53 cents. 

IV. Ethics in the School. By ELLA FLAGG 
YOUNG. 44 pp., I2mo, paper; net, 25 
cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

V. The Child and the Curriculum. By JOHN 
DEWEY. 40 pp., I2mo, paper; net, 25 
cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

VI. Some Types of Modern Educational Theory. 


ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 70 pp., I2mo, — 


paper; net, 25 cents; postpaid, 28 cents. 
The Series, in Paper, Six Numbers; net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.63 
The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Let us prove 
what we claim 
at our expense 


There is only one way to prove any- 
thing about a typewriter, and that is 
an actual test of the machine itself in 
your own office. 

That is what we want every possible 
purchaser of a Fox Typewriter to do 
before he buys. 

When we say the Fox Typewriter can 
be operated with from 25 to 100 per 
cent. less energy than any other type- 
writer, it doesn’t mean anything to you 
unless we can show by this saving that 
it will enable you to reduce the cost of 
typewriting in your office, give you a 
better grade of work and save you a vast 
amount of worry about repairs. When 
we show you ¢4az#, you are interested. 

We have proved this to some of the 
most discriminating buyers in the coun- 
try. Seventy-five per cent. of our sales 
are made under just such circumstances, 

If we can prove it to you, you want 
our machine, 

Remember we rove at our ex- 
pense. All you have to do is say you 
are interested, no matter where you are. 

Write us today. 


Fox Typewriter Co. 


Executive Office and Factory 
560-570 Front St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities, 
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A Short Cut 
to Comfort 


turns 
the light high or 
low or entirely 
out. Switch lasts 
indefinitely. On- 
4 3 ly the lamp needs 
to be replaced 

length desired. 

Your daily aj rance improved, if the “GEM” is i 
kept handy. Shaves stubborn beard close in from k 
one to three minutes. No cuts. Little Stropping. Look for the 
Durable, Clean, Safe, Comfortable. Finest Eng- : te name HYLO 
lish Cutlery Steel Blades. Try the “GEM.” ee FS a and refuse im- 
Send for i ing Free Booklet for sh ; ey tlations. 
Razor complete - = $2.00 a3 

Twelve styles of HYLO lam: 

Insist on the ““Gem’*—at dealers or direct on receipt of price Send forCatalogueand booker 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Dept, 24, 34 Reade St., New York “How to Read Your Meter.” 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 


106 STATE STREET DETROIT, U.S.A. 


LIFE MASKS 
taken by Dr. 
Finsch from 
living natives 
OCEAN 


Che Land of Manatee 


described and illustrated, 


its wonderful resources 
were pronounced by 


Virchow, Mantegazza, Flower, ff 
and other savants, the most shown, and its strange and 
‘perfect FACSIMILES OF RACE ; 
TYPES ever made. {Of special interest absorbingly interesting 
are OUR COLONIAL ABORIGINES, 
from Guam, Samoa, Hawaii, and Philip- history recounted, in the 
Very appropriate tor dchool, 
ibrary, or Reception ough pri- 
marily educational they form unique and Seaboard Magazine. 
striking ‘wall decorations. Full descrip- 
tion with each mask. 
Price, securely packed, $4.00 each. SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
The four Colonials, $15. Any ten, $35. 


Anatomical Laboratory of Charles H. Ward 


J. W. WHITE, Ceneral Industrial Agent 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


as SAVES = 
QV i, 7 The “Long Distance’ HYLO 
just right for the man who 
| reads in bed. snaps 
‘ on like a mere 
Ber body can put it 
— | 
N 
<i 
= 
( and the MALAY Z| 
} 
381 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
| 
¥ 
COLONIALYSS 
ABORIGINES \ 


The Best Xmas Gift hy 
One that will give the recipient 
the most genuine and lasting pleasure is a 


Paul E. Wirt 
Fountain Pen 


The original fountain pen. Oldest and best 
by test of years. 
Always Ready Always Writes 
Over 100 styles, Suitable for any purse and hand. Sold 


by best dealers 
Send for catalogue showing styles and prices 


Box G11, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


BAUSCH @ LOMB 
PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 


Tre most complete lecture 

room projector ever pro- 
duced. Lantern slides and 
microscopic objects shown 
consecutively without 
change of light or recenter- 
ing. 


CATALOG C ON REQUEST 


Bausch @ Lomb Optical Co. 


Manufacturers Microsco) Photographic Lenses 
and Shutters, Eyeglass Field Bienes etc. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
New York Chicago 
Boston San Francisco 
Frankfurt A/m Germany 


Agents desired 
to deal directly 
withtheFactory 


Main Office 
346 Broadway, 
New YorkUS.A. 
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Hammond Typewriter 


EAHE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER has been, since 
its introduction in 1884, the Favorite Writing Ma- . 
chine of the Educated, the Literary, and the Pro- 

fessional Man. We can point to College Professors by 
hundreds, and to College Alumni by thousands, who are 
users of the Hammond. 

Their preference for it is not accidental, but is due to 
the inherent merits of the machine itself. The printing of 
the Hammond is automatic—independent of the operator's 
touch—therefore, the novice can do as good as the expert; 
the type of the Hammond is interchangeable, therefore the 
Linguist can write on one Hammond any desired language; 
mathematical and algebraic signs are provided; therefore, 
the Mathematician and the Scientist can work out equa- 
tions and problems; and finally, the work is in sight, which 
renders easy the orderly arrangement of tabulated matter. 


The 
Hammond re ypewriter 


* Factory and General Offices, 
69th to 7oth Streets & East River, Mew York City, N. ¥. 
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1780 Years 1905 
Walter Baker & Co’s 
Chocolate 


It is a perfect food, highly — 
nourishing, easily di- nothing b 
gested, fitted to repair 
serve health and pro- 


Registered long life. 

new and handsomely 
illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 
Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


45 Highest Awards 
in Europe and America 


Consumption « and 


In every living room keep an open 
vessel containing water and 


 RPlatt’s 
Chlorides 


The Odoriess 
Disinfectant. 


THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is HAND SAPOLIO for toilet and 
bath. Other soaps chemically dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO removes 
it. It contains no animal fats, but is made from the most healthful of the 
vegetable oils. It opens the pores, liberates their activities, but works no 
chemical change in those delicate juices that go to make up the charm and 
bloom of a perfect complexion. Test it yourself. 


THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached far and wide. Everywhere 
in millions of homes there is a regard for it which cannot be shaken. 
Sapolio has done much for your home, but now for yourself—have you 
ever tried HAND SAPOLIO, for toilet and bath? It is related to Sapolio 
only because it is made by the same company, but it is delicate, smooth, 
dainty, soothing, and healing to the most tender skin. It pleases every one. 


ITS USE IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE 


the iano in your home free of expense, 
Write for Catalogue D and 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


nave been established over 50 YEARS. By our ey of 
PIA Ss mts every family in moderate circnmstances can 
YOSE We Take old instruments in exchange and 


u <A ess are caused 
li st by oil and stoves, 
ittle ulty furnaces and dry steam heat. 
It does not cover one odor 
. 
A colortess liquid which destroys 
Vig odors and disease breeding 
for household use, is costs less than § 
4 treal As {lustrated booklet with 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS 


LITHIA WATER 


“All the Argument Necessary.” 


The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the heading 
“CysTITIS,’’ says: ‘‘In the treatment of Cystitis, water is the great aid to all forms of 
medication. is the ideal form in which to administer 
Moreover, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER it. to the Cystitic patient, as it is not 
only a pure solvent, but has the additional virtue of containing substantial quantities of 
the Alkaline Lithates. Patients should be encouraged to take two quarts per day, if 


they can, and the relief they will obtain will be all the argument necéssary after the 
first day or so.”’ j 


“The Results Satisfy Me of Its Extraordinary Value.” 

Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-Presiient of the State Board of Health of 
Louisiana, says: in affections of the kidneys and 
‘*T have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER urinary passages, particularly in 
Gouty subjects, in Albuminuria, and in irritable condition of the Bladder and 


Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraordinary value in a large class 
of cases usually most difficult to treat.’’ 


“I Have Witnessed Decided Beneficial Results from Its Use.” 


Wm. B. Towles, M.D., formerly Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica of 
the University of Vir- are marked in causing a disap- 
ginia: “The effects of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER pearance of Albumin from the 
urine, and in certain stages of Bright’s Disease I have witnessed decided beneficial 
results from its use.” 

“Results, to Say the Least, Very Favorable.” 

T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M.D., S¢. Louis, Mo., says: ‘I have 
made in gynecological practice, in women suffering 
use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER from acute Uremic conditions, with results, 
to say the least, -very favorable.” 

Additional medical testimony on request. 

For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA- 
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